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CHRONICLE 


Dixon’s Release Demanded.—W. J. Bryan, Secretary 
of State, directed Nelson O’Shaughnessy, Chargé 
d’Affaires of the American Embassy at Mexico City, to 
call on the Minister of War to demand in the name of 
the United States that the Federal officials in Juarez re- 
lease without bond Charles B. Dixon, the United States 
Immigrant Inspector at Juarez, who was shot by Mexican 
Federal soldiers, and also the arrest of all implicated in the 
alleged plot to do away with him and other members of 
the immigration service. An official report received from 
Thomas B. Edwards, American Consul at Juarez, who 
also demanded of the local authorities the arrest and trial 
of the persons responsible for the shooting of the immi- 
grant inspector, shows that Mr. Dixon went over the 
international boundary line to investigate a white slave 
case. He was later arrested by Mexican army officers. 
Instead of being taken before the commanding officer of 
the garrison, as he should have been, he was escorted to 
the hills beyond Juarez, where condemned prisoners are 
usually put to death. Fearing -he would be shot without 
a trial, he attempted to escape and was shot in the back 
as he was running away. The Mexican officials, as soon 
as the demand was made, rescinded the order not to allow 
Mr. Dixon to be taken to El Paso without a bond of 
$2,000, and placed in jail the soldiers who made the ar- 
rest, the negro white slaver, and everyone else con- 
nected with the case. Mr, Dixon is now in a hospital at 
El Paso, where his physicians believe he will recover. 


Ambassador Impresses Senate.—A new turn came in 
the Mexican situation when Henry Lane Wilson, United 
States Ambassador to the southern republic, appeared 





409 


before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. It 
was reported that this action of the Senate was not in 
full accord with the wishes of President Wilson or Secre- 
tary Bryan. The testimony of the ambassador brought 
about a clearing of the atmosphere in regard to the Mex- 
ican problem such as had not occurred at any other time 
since the overthrow of the Madero régime. Facing a 
Senate committee which was strongly prejudiced against 
him, he retired after about three hours with most of the 
committeemen convinced that he was not a partisan of 
Huerta or any other faction in Mexico, that there was at 
least good reason to doubt whether Huerta was respon- 
sible for the murder of Madero, and that his was the 
only feasible plan thus far suggested for dealing with the 
Mexican entanglement. 





Would Recognize Huerta.—Ambassador Wilson’s plan 
as laid before the Senate committee provides for recogni- 
tion by the United States upon the following conditions: 
(1) That a constitutional election be held in Mexico next 
October and that proper safeguards be adopted to insure 
a fair expression by the voters at the polls. Accordingly, 
the present Minister of the Interior, who has direct con- 
trol of the election machinery, should be displaced and a 
man who believes in strict constitutional government be 
named in his stead. (2) That pending claims of the 
United States against Mexico, including the Chamizal 
controversy and the Colorado river dispute, be adjusted 
on terms proposed by the United States. (3) That the 
pecuniary claims of American citizens be adjusted imme- 
diately through a commission and arrangements made for 
assuring payment within a reasonable time. This plan 
does uot contemplate intervention except under the most 
extreme conditions. The ambassador does not believe it 
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would be necessary for the United States to assist Huerta 
in pacifying the northern portion of Mexico, which is 
now the scene of the principal disturbances. 
eve of announcing his determination as to a Mexican 
policy, the President, on August 4, accepted Mr. Wilson’s 
resignation, with sixty days’ leave of absence to adjust 


his personal affairs. 


Parcel Post Extension.—!ostmaster-General Burleson 
had planned an extension of the parcel post system to 
carry packages up to a limit of 100 pounds. Mr. Burle- 
son intends to increase at once the maximum weight of 
parcels to be carried from eleven to twenty pounds and 
to make certain reductions in rates for the first and sec- 
md zones. Senator Bryan of Florida raised a question 
as to the authority of the Postmaster-General to change 
the regulations in the way he proposed, with the result that 
further extension is for the present suspended. The Post- 
master-General and Edward R. Clark, chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, maintained that such 
uuthority lodges with the Postmaster-General under the 
present law. Mr. Burleson has issued a formal order 
authorizing the modified increase in weight limit and the 
reductions in rates. The new regulations are to become 
‘ffective on August 15. 
posed to the extension of the system. 


The express companies are op- 


Wireless to Asia.—Direct wireless communication be- 
tween America and Asia is an accomplished fact, the 
United States Army Signal Corps station in Nome, 
Alaska, being now in regular communication with the 
Russian station at Anadyr, Siberia, 500 miles west of 
Nome. A message from Baron Kleit, Governor of the 
Siberian province of Kamchatka, who visited Nome a 
short time ago, was transmitted, extending congratula- 
tions on the establishment of wireless; communication be- 
tween Asia and America. The Russian Government oper- 
ates a chain of four stations between Anadyr and Vladi- 
vostok, and for the past six months Signal Corps opera- 
tors in Nome have been trying under orders from Wash- 
ington to establish communication with the Russian 
stations. 


Venezuela.—Cipriano Castro has begun revolutionary 
activities in Venezuela. The political situation in Vene- 
zuela has attracted attention for some time, owing to the 


£10 AMERICA 


On the | 


flight from that country of prominent politicians, some of | 


whom arrived in Curacao and at other points in the West 
Indies, where they took refuge from threatened imprison- 
ment by President Gomez. Rumors have been current 
that many shipments of arms have been sent to Venezuela 
for distribution among Castro’s partisans. 


Canada.—The Department of Immigration has issued 
a table showing that since 1900 the total immigration has 
been 2,500,000, of which 973,730 were British. From 
1900 to 1913, 25,000 Chinese have gone to Canada, an 
increase of about 1,000 per year in the last three years. 








| Japanese immigration aggregated 14,600 since 1900. Re- 

_ turning Canadians totalled 222,000 in the past seventeen 

years. The first steamer of a direct line to Italy has 

_ arrived in Canadian waters from Geneva and Naples. 
She had 2,000 passengers. Service will be monthly. 
The British consul at Hakodate has drawn the attention 
of the British Board of Trade to the fact that Japan has 
begun a fish-canning industry, and it is said that Japanese 
who have worked in British Columbia canneries have 
made machines and are working the new plants through 
their experience in Steveston canneries. The Orange 
organ, the Toronto Sentinel, has broken with the Robin 
Government over the Manitoba school question. Inde- 
pendent political action by the Orange association is urged 
by the Sentinel. Every candidate, it says, should be 
obliged to give a pledge to support a compulsory educa-~ 
tion act and the abolition of the bi-lingual provisions of 
the Manitoba Public Schools act. Where there are no 
pledged candidates the Orangemen are advised to put an 
independent candidate in the field. 











Great Britain—The Government has notified the 
American Ambassador that Great Britain will not par- 
ticipate in the Panama Canal Exposition. Resentment 
at the refusal of the United States to arbitrate the tolls 
issue is the reported cause of this action. According 
to the Manchester Guardian, the Admiralty and War 
Office, in view of the opening of the Panama Canal, have 
decided to recreate the West Indies as an effective naval 
military station. The Barbados will be regarrisoned, the 
West Indies regiment increased and all volunteer forces 
strengthened. A squadron of four armed cruisers will 
be stationed permanently at the Bermuda base. Recent 
naval maneuvers on the coast have excited much public 
concern. The London Daily Express in its review of the 
results says: “Although the hostile ‘Red’ fleet was only 
half as strong as the ‘Blue’ defending fleet, the latter met 
disaster after disaster; raid succeeds raid. Defenceless 
ports wake up to find themselves in the hands of the 
enemy. . . To complete the chapter of catastrophes 
the fort at the mouth of the Tyne mistook the British 
cruisers and destroyers for the enemy’s ships and opened 
fire on them, inflicting heavy loss.” The maneuvers sug- 
gest the startling rapidity with which naval warfare de- 
velops under modern conditions. It has been apparently 
proved that with a force exceeding the entire navy of 
Germany, it would be impossible to prevent an enemy 
from landing at three or four places on the east coast 
within four days of the outbreak of war. During the 











_ year ending March 31, 407,729 persons of British nation- 
ality left the United Kingdom, their destinations includ- 





| cent., and commercial and professional, 15 per cent. 


ing: Canada, 185,349; Australia and New Zealand, 92,- 
629; United States, 94,176. Sixty per cent. of the male 
emigrants were from eighteen to thirty years of age. The 
occupations were classed as follows: Skilled trades, 32 
per cent.; laborers, 25 per cent.; agriculturalists, 19 per 
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Ireland.—The main features of the Birrell Land Pur- 
chase Bill were favorably received by all parties, and it 
is likely that with some amendments the measure will 
pass by consent. Mr. Redmond objected to the increase 
in the tenant’s annuity, and to the payments being made 
partly in stock instead of altogether in cash. Mr, Camp- 
bell, representing the Irish Unionists, deprecated. the 
necessity of compulsory sale, but the Ulster Protestant 
Farmers’ Association has already pronounced this pro- 
vision especially satisfactory. Mr. Healy made it clear 
that the Government in lending $300,000,000 was making 
a good business investment. England has been a gainer 
by the previous loans, not only through the soothing 
effect of land purchases on the country, but also in hard 
cash. The repayments with interest had actually put 
Irish money in her pocket, and these repayments were 
sufficient to vivify the finance of the Bill, without the 
assistance of Canadian securities. The measure includes 
an advance of $5,000,000 for the completion of laborers’ 
cottages. Mr. Redmond advised a separate bill for this 
purpose, with more generous provisions. It appears that 
Ulster has done least ior the laborers, having erectéd 








loyalty of American Catholics. The Pontiff expressed 
his pleasure at seeing the pilgrims, who then presented 
their Peter’s pence and the Pope imparted the Apostolic 
benediction. The pilgrims found him in the enjoyment 
of the best of health. The Pontiff’s daily outings in the 
Vatican gardens are proving most advantageous to him. 
Right Rev. Joseph M. Koudelka, Auxiliary Bishop 
of Milwaukee, has been transferred to the See of Supe- 
rior, Wis., vacant by the resignation of Bishop Schinner. 





Spain.—One hundred and ninety-five factories were 
affected by the strike at Barcelona, on August 1. There 
are 19,565 persons idle, 13,000 being women and chil- 
dren. At Badalona, six miles from Barcelona, 3,000 per- 
sons are idle and it is feared that the workers of Sabadell, 
Tarassa and Villadueva will join the movement. General 
Weyler, Captain-General of Catalonia, has telegraphed 


to the Government at Madrid guaranteeing the main- 


' tenance of order. 


but 7,570 cottages, as compared with Munster’s 18,460, | 


and Leinster’s 16,137. Land purchase has also been 


will favorably dispose Protestant farmers and laborers 
towards Home Rule. The Judges of the Assizes, 





| Islands of St. Thomé and Principe and in Angola. 


which are now completed, have found the country prac- | 


tically crimeless. Belfast had more criminal cases than 
the whole province of Munster. The Irish Party, at 
a special meeting, passed a resolution of condolence at 
the death of Mr. John O’Callaghan, of Boston, National 
Secretary of the United Irish League of America, ex- 
pressing warm appreciation of his great services to 
Ireland, both at home and in the United States. 
contributions to the Cork Examiner and Dublin Freeman 
having brought him under Castle surveillance in 1887, 
he came to the United States, joining the staff of the 
Boston Globe, and since 1902 devoted himself to securing 
support for the Irish Party. Rev. T. I. Gasson, S.J., 
President of Boston College, said that in his death “Ire- 
land had lost a great and self-sacrificing supporter and 
democratic government a warm friend.” Mrs. Martin, 








The civil Governor of Catalonia sug- 
gests arbitration of the differences which led up to the 
strike and couples this with a proposed scheme of social 
reform. 


Portugal.—The Earl of Mayo has received a threaten- 


| ing letter from Portuguese carbonarios as a result of a 


slowest in Ulster. The compulsory clause, it is belie , ‘ 
paiery crmee, & te bemeved, | speech that he made in the House of Lords drawing at- 


tention to the conditions of slavery in the Portuguese 
The 


letter, which is written in bad French, begins by stating 


_ that it comes from Portuguese carbonarios and ends with 


His | 


_ reared three to the age of 21. 


widow of John Martin of the ’Forty-Eight and Home | 
Rule movement, and sister of John Mitchel, died recently | 


in Newry. 


She took an active interest in all the later | Justice and Finance. 


movements, and inspired many with national ideals. She | 


was a grand-aunt of John Purroy Mitchel, of New York. 


Rome.—On August 2 thirty American pilgrims, headed 
by Bishop J. H. Tihen, of Lincoln, Neb., called upon Car- 
dinal Falconio, former Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, who greeted them with great heartiness and told 
them their call brought him agreeable recollections of 
the years he had spent in America. The pilgrims were 
afterward received by the Pope in Consistorial Hall, 
where Bishop Tihen delivered an address affirming the 


a threat, couched in vague terms, that it will be on Lord 
Mayo’s own property that revenge will be taken. 


France.—The “Race Frangaise’” Society is drafting a 
bill to tax, not only all bachelors, but also all childless 
persons over a certain age. According to Bertillon’s 
statistics there are at present in France 1,350,000 
bachelors, 1,800,000 childless families, 2,650,000 families 
with only two children each, and 2,400,000 with one. The 
proposed bill fixes three children as an obligatory mini- 
mum for each citizen, and would impose a tax of $6.00 
for each non-existent child on every citizen of 45 years 
or over who has not three children living, or has not 
It is estimated that the 
tax would produce an annual income of $100,000,000. 
The proposal has been submitted to the Minister of 


Belgium.—It is proposed to pass the School Bill if 
possible during the present session so as to let the teachers 
of 1914 profit by the advantages of the new project. Of 


| course the Left is bitterly opposed to the plan. There is 


to be an ample discussion of the measure, but it is difficult 
to predict when the debate will begin. Unless filibustering 
on the fiscal laws is resorted to, the measure will come up 
in September, This is hoped for so as to let the authori- 
ties of the Communes arrange their respective budgets. 
Statistics show a French immigration into Belgium 
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these French immigrants, who are chiefly workingmen, 
flock to Belgium is hard to understand, for Belgium is 
overpeopled, the wages are lower than in France, and if 
bread is cheaper, meat is not, vegetables and fruit are 
higher, and wine in Belgium is at a prohibitive price for 
a proletarian. The most puzzling feature of it all is that 
200,000 men are needed in the coal mines of the north of 
France. 


Germany.—The senior of the German Reichstag, the 
Catholic priest and Centrist member, Dr. Francis Xavier 
Lender, died July 29, towards the close of his eighty- 
second year. In 1871 he was elected as Representative 
for the eighth Baden district, and held his official position 
in the Reichstag for a continuous period of forty-two 
years. He was likewise a member of the Bavarian Diet. 
His ordination to the priesthood took place sixty years 
ago. Besides acting as pastor at Sasbach, near Achern, 





tional institution for poor children. Germany has 
pointedly refused to take part in the projected demon- 
stration before Constantinople, which had been planned 
by Russia. The evasive answers of Great Britain and 
France, added to the positive rejection of this proposition 
by Germany, have made it impossible for Russia to bring 
any pressure to bear upon Turkey. The German official 
organ insists, however, that Turkey can gain nothing by 
going beyond the boundaries set for her by the Powers, 
and that the latter will act in unison without further mis- 
understandings among themselves. The military trial 
of the officers accused of having accepted bribes from 
the Krupp firm for the betrayal of official secrets has at 
present begun. They admit having given information, 
but state that they did not consider it to be of a criminal 
nature, since they believed that no secret existed between 





the Government and the firm. It is likewise conceded 
that the information thus given would have been of the 
greatest consequence had it come to the knowledge of a 
foreign Power. It appears to be evident that the accused 
acted out of friendship for the Krupp representatives 
rather than for the sake of the comparatively insignificant 
sums of money offered them. There were no new sen- 
sational developments. The directors of the firm and 
other interested persons will later be tried before a civil 


tribunal. 


Austria-Hungary.—The Bohemian Diet, which owing 
to an obstructionist movement was incapacitated for work 
since the fall of 1908, has been dissolved by the Emperor 
Franz Josef. The President of the Ministry is to prepare 
for a new election. At the same time an administrative 
commission has been appointed by the Emperor, consist- 
ing of five Czech and three German members, under the 

The autonomy of Bo- 
The Czech Representa- 


presidency of Count Schénborn. 
hemia has thus passed away. 


tives who have been forced to resign have drawn up a 
strong protest. 


The significance of their action is en- 





' occurred at Lovete. 


at the rate of 16;000 a year out of a total of 40,000. Why | hanced by the fact that the Czechs have been given the 


preponderance in the commission which at present is 
supreme in the country. The Germans, on the contrary, 
though well satisfied with the dissolution of the Diet, 
protest against the German minority in this newly ap- 
pointed commission. By the imperial decree it is further- 
more ordained that land and beer taxes are to be levied 
to fill the depleted treasuries. A terrible catastrophe 
A landslide destroyed sixty houses. 
Twenty were swaliowed by the earth with their inhabit- 
ants, who had no time to escape. More than a hundred 
other buildings may collapse at any moment. It is 
thought that the accident is due to the old iron mines 
which had been in operation for years beneath the town. 





Balkans.—On July 30 a Peace Conference assembled 
at Bucharest in which the delegates of Rumania, Servia, 
Greece, Montenegro and Bulgaria participated, but be- 
yond agreeing to a five days’ armistice they appear to 


he directed a progymnasium in that city and an educa- | have done nothing, nor did the fighters lay down their 


arms, for the Bulgarians and Greeks were still slaughter- 
ing each other. Moreover, on the day the conference 
opened the appearance of a Russian fleet in the Black 
Sea 150 miles from Constantinople caused a flutter 
among the Turks, but they recovered their steadiness and 
announced that something more than a naval demonstra- 
tion would compel them to give up Adrianople. At the 
very same time an Ambassadorial Conference was in 
session in London to settle the status of the new Albania. 
A prince is to be nominated six months hence to rule that 
part of the troubled peninsula, and, singularly enough, 
internal peace is to be preserved by a gendarmerie, under 
Swedish officers. Why the Swedes have been chosen is 
not said. The Conference keeps its hands off Turkey, 
the reason being that so much indignation has been shown 
in India in consequence of the temporary loss of Adrian- 
ople by the Turks that the British Government deems it 
advisable to remain passive. 


China.— According to a despatch received at Washing- 
ton on July 31, from the American Legation in Peking, 
the Southern Revolutionary Movement has practically col- 
lapsed. Generals Huang and Cheng Chimen, two leaders 
of the revolt, fled from Nanking, which has abandoned 
the revolution and renewed its allegiance to the central 
Government. The rebel troops north of the Yang-tse 
river are also reported to have submitted. The soldiers 
who took part in the revolt it is expected that Yuan Shi- 
kai will pardon. But the leaders, if captured, must die. 
Dr. Sun's name, however, is not down on the list of con- 
demned. It seems that personal ambitions and feuds 
among the Southern Chinese were truer causes of the 
recent disturbances than any deep-rooted political differ- 
ences. The hardest task before the President is the 


_ organization of a good system of taxation throughout the 


Republic. Hiung Ling has been confirmed by the Na- 
tional Assembly as Premier and a new Cabinet will be 


_ chosen. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


The Literary and the Bible 


Sometimes one is surprised at the unfamiliarity of 
literary people with the Holy Scriptures, and the surprise 
is the greater because there is a fashion amongst them to 
dabble in religious matters, in a purely literary way, of 
course. We came across one lately who denounced the 
Bible fiercely as the corrupter of style in our English 
writers. Were all such as he, the fact would be ex- 
plained ; but we think that most stick to the old opinion 
that to the Bible is due in very large measure all that is 
best in English literature. Why then do they not study 


it, as they study the writings of St. Francis of Assisi, | 


for instance? One may suggest that they do not study 
St. Francis either ; that they only read about him passing 
from hand to hand certain quotations, ideas, estimates, 
that become part of their stock in trade. We are far 


from accepting the suggestion ; but we do not, therefore, | 


ask the less, why literary people seem to be so unfamiliar 
with the Bible. Whatever may be its effect on style, its 
influence, especially on our authors, has been so great, 
directly and indirectly, that a thorough knowledge of it 


seems to be essential to every man or woman of letters | 


who undertakes to appreciate them. 


We have met people absolutely certain that they could | 


find in the Bible, “God tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb.” “The undiscovered country, from whose bourne 
no traveller returns.” “To thine ownself be true, and it 
must follow, as the night the day, thou canst not then be 
false to any man.” 
they were not even literate. Their false certittide rested 
in great part upon their utter ignorance of literature. 
We have heard another, confident in his knowledge of 


Tennyson, scoff at the notion of any intimate connection | 


But not only were they not literary, | 


of “Where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary | 
are at rest,” with the Bible; but he was more familiar | 


with “The May Queen” than with the Book of Job. 
literary person could make the mistake of attributing any- 
thing with its origin in literature to the Bible: many 


No | 


show their limitation in not recognizing the Biblical | 
| him by the Church Times, he would certainly protest 


origin of many things they meet with in literature. 
Many years, ago we read a very intelligent discussion 
of Ruskin by an American man of letters. 


As was | 


proper, he held up for admiration the splendid close of | 


panile of Florence and its builder furnish the motive. 
But in quoting the closing words: “The legend on his 
crown was that of David’s: ‘I took thee from the sheep- 


cote and from following the sheep,’”’ he told his readers | 


that Ruskin alluded in it to the closing verses of the 
seventy-eighth Psalm (the seventy-seventh of the Cath- 
-olic Bible), modifying the phraseology to suit his rhythm. 
The writer had some knowledge of the Bible. Probably 
he was an Episcopalian and heard the Psalms in church; 


| Francis’ literary vogue. 





| and if the circumstances of the anointing of King David 
were recalled nowhere else, his ingenious explanation of 
Ruskin’s variant reading, like so many other critical ex- 
planations, might pass. But he forgot that Ruskin, who 
knew many things, knew his Bible best of all, and would 
be very unlikely to modify a passage and then enclose it 
in quotation marks. He was sufficiently facile and versa- 
tile to adapt his rhythm to most texts, while if he found 
an impossible one, he would be more likely to abandon it 
than to distort it. The writer’s obvious duty was to con- 
sult a concordance, instead of depending on his much less 
than half knowledge. Had he done so he would have 
found in II Samuel, vii, 8 (our II Kings), the very 
words Ruskin uses. 

We were reading lately in the Dublin Review an ex- 
tremely literary and very interesting article on “Epitaphs, , 
Catholic and ‘Catholic-minded.’” In it we found this: 





“The following is an extract from the Church 
Times, December 20, 1912: 

“The Rev. W. F. Eustace, vicar of Bishop’s 
Lydeard, and Rural Dean of Wellington, passed 
away quite suddenly on Thursday, December 12, 
and the news of his death came as a great shock. 


His body was laid to rest amidst unmistakable signs 
of respect and sorrow. The Bishop of Bath and 
Wells was present and took the last prayers, and 
just before the Blessing of all those present, raised 
his hand over the grave and said: ‘The Lord bless 
thee and keep thee, the Lord make His face to shine 
upon thee and be gracious unto thee, the Lord lift 
up the light of His countenance upon thee and give 
thee peace now and forevermore.’ So that the 
bishop was at one with those that said in their hearts, 
‘Grant him, O Lord, eternal rest, and let perpetual 
light shine upon him.’ 

“That the bishop should have been moved to pro- 
nounce over his dead priest the famous Blessing of 
St. Francis practical and suitable, but not 
astonishing.” 


is 


The comment of the Church Times on the bishop’s 
blessing does not concern us here, though before accept- 
ing it we would like to hear the bishop himself on the 
subject. But we are going to make a remark or two on 
the comment of the writer. Whatever the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells might think of the mind attributed to 


against the assertion that he introduced into the Anglican 
service any blessing of St. Francis, famous or otherwise ; 
nor would he be mollified by the judgment that to do sa 


the chapter on the Lamp of Beauty, of which the cam- | would be practical and suitable, of course from the 


literary point of view. The fact is, that the blessing in 
question, a favorite with Broad Churchmen who do not 
care to mention the Blessed Trinity unless under com- 
pulsion, was in use long before the coming in of St. 
Those who used it probably 
never gave two thoughts to St. Francis, or even one, 
during their lives, but went, as did, without doubt, the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, to Numbers vi, 22 et seqq., 
where they read: 


“And the Lord spake unto Moses, 
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saying, Speak unto Aaron and unto his sons, saying, On 
this wise ye shall bless the children of Israel, saying unto 
them, The Lord bless thee and keep thee: the Lord make 
his face to shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee: 
the Lord lift up his countenance upon thee and give thee 


peace.” “The light of thy countenance” comes from 


Psalm iv, 6, by association, the words being more familiar 


than those of Numbers. 

The bishop and the Broad Church clergymen, being 
Protestants, quoted the Protestant version of the Bible. 
If Catholics are going to put an English version of the 
blessing in the mouth of St. Francis, they might as well 
take it from the Catholic Bible. However, this is quite 
clear that a diligent study of the Bible is absolutely nec- 
essary for literary people. They must be thoroughly 
literate, as well as thoroughly literary. 

Henry Woops, s.J. 


The New Paganism 


The new paganism is a depraved naturalism that has 
fallen away from the supernatural which the old pagan- 
ism did not know. It is twice reprobate. Its type is the 
spiritual soul which, being made only “a little less than 
the angels” and being once regenerate, might have chosen 
to become even “as the angels of God in heaven,” but 
has preferred an animalism lower than the animal. It 
has chosen to go down and down and has used its endow- 
ments of intelligence to reach to depths below the level 
of the beast. 

The old paganism, as mere fallen nature unredeemed, 
though knowing neither Christ nor grace, could some- 
times rise to an exhibition of natural virtue. 
hating all that is of Christ, and aiming at something that 
is beneath humanity, rejects the condition for natural as 
well as for supernatural virtue. It is utterly foul, studi- 
ously cruel, stealthy, cowardly, always treacherous, men- 
dacious with the mendacity of the father of lies. 

It may be well clad, well housed, well groomed, mag- 


_ have and those who have not. 
| no social solidarity in it. 
The new, | 


nificent in the splendor of its receptions, parliamentary | 


in its proceedings. It can be powerful in its press and 
overawing in assembly, courtly in its functions and for- 
midable in its military. But it is always only the animal 
dressed up. It is through and through society deeper- 
seated, perhaps, amid those who can mould public esti- 
mate and who have more leisure for greater depravity. 





Its art is purely animal. Its great daily newspapers are 
animal. Its literature is animal. Its theatres are animal. 
Its streets and shop windows at every turn display the calk 
to animalism. It is everywhere. The commonest. article 
of personal or domestic use, a cigar, a handkerchief, a 
package of food, is supposed to appeal to the buyer be- 
cause it is done up in the lascivious ornamentation of the 
new paganism. 

The new paganism knows no moral law. The one law 
of its being is carnalism. Still it knows that there is 
abroad a certain popular reverence for what goes by the 
name of law. Hence it aims at being legislator, to play 
upon this popular regard for parliamentary proceedings 
by making “laws.” With the most supreme contempt for 
the very essence of law, nevertheless in some countries 
by “law” it plunders, confiscates, evicts whatsoever, who- 
soever bears the Christian name and the impress of the 
teachings of Christ. By “law” it protects the lewd and 
drives out the chaste. So, by “law” it filches the patri- 


| mony of the poor and by “law” it robs, imprisons and 


exiles those who for Christ’s sake have devoted their 
lives to the service of the poor. It proscribes those to 
whom obedience to law is a virtue; and it gets rid of 
them by law. 

Its ranks have no bond of unity except the common 
hatred of Christ and the pursuit of animalism, When 
those of its following sometimes talk philanthropy, ’tis 
not through love for the poor, but to keep the poor quiet 
—and to keep them poor. “Blessed are the poor in spirit” 
is not in its Evangel. And so it is divided into those who 
There is no civic virtue, 
There is no sympathy between 
high and low. The high-born have brought up the lowly 
in the animal creed. And now they stand there facing 
one another, animal and animal. Which shall have the 
prey? “I have it,” says the one. “I will take it,” says the 
other. This is the climax of its economics; and it has no 
code of right or wrong. ; 

For a time there is a truce, a device of those who can 
make the “law,” to turn the tide of the mob from their 
own knavery. They say to the threatening crowd, “Let 
us attack the common enemy. Let us crush the Church, 


_ and you can have the spoils.” The common enemy! And 


do they not know that even in economics, whilst they have 


| the knife at one another’s throat, the Church is the only 


It takes possession of legislatures to declare that mar- | 
riage is monotonous because it is not modeled on the ani- | 


mal habits. 
that men may be more animal. One of its medical achieve- 


It applies science to reduce population so | 
_ go to the altar together. 


ments is to murder the unborn, a refinement in which the | 


animal cannot rival it. It works its way into the school 
on the plea of sanitation in order that it may the more 
early and more thoroughly animalize the child. 

naps the child to make it a sacrifice to animalism. 


It kid- | 
It re- | 


duces wages and blocks the avenue the toiler must go for | 
daily bread until the toiler agrees to join the animal herd. | 


The Church :s the one permanent 
friend of the poor. Christ gave it as a mark of His 
divinity that the gospel was preached to the poor. The 
Church is the Church of the poor. Rich and poor must 
The Church has always been 
the champion of the poor; and they have had no other ; 
and they have no other. At the same time the Church is 
the protector of society, the one consistent, logical, un- 
failing upholder of the principle of authority. The Church 
has always called upon the mob to disarm and not to 
wreck the social order. 

In a word, the Church stands for the principle of order 


safety of them both? 
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and it is attacked by the oppressed ; it condemns the abuse 
of power and it is attacked by the oppressor. Then the 
two personal elements of the new paganism, oppressor 
and oppressed, ready for the death struggle, compromise 


by joining in war against the Church. So all conflicting | 


vices always combine against virtue; and all errors the 


anost contradictory join in loud-voiced chorus-denial of | 


the truth. The oppressor says to the oppressed, “Let us 
sweep away the common enemy.” The Church is driven 


out, and its most sacred places are defiled with the orgies | 


Could the Church defend itself, 
It is not doing so. It has not 
It has the injunction from 


of the new paganism. 
lift a hand in resistance? 
done so. It will not do so. 


Christ, not to take the sword. The new paganism knows | 


this: and so it is emboldened. 

And when the Church is driven out, what is there left? 
Nothing but the mutual antagonism. And what can hap- 
pen? Only the inevitable. When they can make no more 
spoil of the Church, when they cannot compromise on 


| system of municipal ownership extending to such common 
utilities as gas, electricity, street railways, slaughter houses 
and dockage. In no department of industry has there 
been a financial loss, we are told, except in the steamship 
service, where the total yearly deficit does not exceed 
_ eight thousand dollars. 

_ Government control of industry extends far beyond 
Government ownership, as can readily be understood. 
Thus, in cooperation with private owners, all the rates of 
railways, whether publicly or privately owned, are def- 
initely regulated under the supervision of the Bundesrath. 
Preferential rates are the rule rather than the exception. 
Charges upon the same article will vary greatly when 
shipped for export trade or for home consumption, and 


_ the workman travelling to secure a distant employment 


the subterfuge of a common enemy, they must contend 


with one another until they have made lands desolate; 
and then they will be calling upon the Church to come 
back and build up the ruins. W. POLaAnp, S.J. 


‘*Monarchical Socialism’ ’* 


“Monarchical Socialism” is a term applied by Mr. 
Elmer Roberts to the system of government ownership 


will pay far less than the summer tourist. 

Labor is developed to the highest efficiency and per- 
fection by continuation trade and commercial schools. As 
a consequence, the unskilled German labor element has 
been reduced to one-tenth the working population, and 
every year an army of one million foreign unskilled work- 
men must be imported into the country. At the close of 
their year’s engagement these men are then returned to 
their own homes, since under German law no foreign 


| laborer may remain in the country longer than a single 


in the means of production as it exists, in a limited way, | 


within the German Monarchy. 
tinguished from the revolutionary Socialism to which 
four and a quarter of a million of German citizens gave 
their votes in the last election, but which has not yet 
“passed a Jaw, nor administered a parish.” 
latter is confined to paper, the former is enacted by the 
Crown in cooperation with parliamentary majorities. 


It must be sharply dis- | 


year. To prevent crowding in any industry the number 
which can profitably be employed in it under the varying 
circumstances is carefully calculated, and boys and girls 
are directed to prepare themselves for occupations in 
which opportunities are open to them. In helping them 
to select their professions the Government practices the 


most minute inspection without exercising any compul- 


While the | 


The profits accruing to the Government in the year 1911 | 


from its various productive enterprises amounted, accord- 


ing to Mr. Roberts, to a grand total of $282,749,224. | 


Reckoning upon a four per cent. basis, the actual divi- 


dend-yielding works, lands and means of communication | 


operated by the Government must therefore be valued at 
more than $7,000,000,000. There is, moreover, a ten- 
dency on its part to extend still further its participation 
in industrial enterprises. Many millions of dollars are 
vested in farms, forests and mines; while the railway 
property thus owned is estimated at $4,757, 
a net income of $191,943,190. Telegraphs, telephones, 
express packages and mails are Government monopolies. 
The profits of these enterprises are devoted to meeting 
the Government expenses. Thus were paid during the 
preceding year 38 per cent. of the total financial outlay of 
the federated states. Besides Government and State own- 


579,750, with | 


sion. Thus children with weak lungs are counselled to 
choose trades free from dust, while others with robust 
frames, but not intellectually gifted, are directed into em- 
ployments requiring physical strength. All this is done 
merely by suggestions kindly given. Such direction is not, 
of course, everywhere dispensed to the same extent. 
Catholics in turn are striving privately to put these prin- 
ciples into practice in order to secure the best.advantages 
for Catholic children. 

Unemployment has consequently been reduced to a min- 
imum. The widely extended and most intelligently regu- 
lated system of labor exchanges, publicly conducted or 
encouraged, has been of the greatest assistance here. Pen- 
sions are drawn by widows and the aged, and public in- 
surance is highly developed. “The poverty is one that can 


| with self-respect receive medical aid or maintenance of 


ership, there is likewise in many cities a highly developed | 





*Monarchical Socialism In Germany. By Elmer Roberts. 
New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 





rights from funds to which it has contributed, and will 
continue to contribute.” It has been proposed that even 
strikers should draw a public unemployment insurance 
when the Government officials have examined their claims 
and found them valid. 

It is true that under this system the rich have steadily 
grown richer, but the poor, it is claimed, have likewise 
been lifted up, and only a thin stratum is left for which 
the Government can do little or nothing. 
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Most interesting is the Government’s attitude towards 
wealth. To avoid what is considered destructive com- 
petition, the formation of large syndicates has practically 
been enforced. The small owner, when sufficiently strong, 
is admitted into the union, over which the Government 
can exercise its control. The purpose is to preserve the 
incentive of private ownership while at the same time 
exercising a complete supervision. For all this work 
trustworthy public servants are required. Fortunately, 
the large army of civil service officials has developed a 
high sense of honor, and it is said that men will reject pri- 
vate positions assuring a far higher income in order to 
remain in the public service, because of the distinction it 
confers and the pension which it offers. 

Such, therefore, in broad outlines, is the picture of 
“Monarchical Socialism” drawn by Mr. Elmer Roberts. 
Its existence, as far as it has been actually realized, is 
made possible by the consent of the various political 
parties, although perfect unanimity does not exist in re- 
gard to particular measures or ideals. That it would be 





equally operative outside of Germany is not at all to be | 
presumed. Similar attempts in France, if we may trust 


the professor of political economy at the College de 
France, M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, have proved a failure 
and a tyranny. After instancing the enormous deficits, 


which on the Western Railway alone amount, according | 
to his estimate, to about $90,000,000 for the current year, | 


he thus summarizes his conclusions: 
“T repeat, therefore, that State ownership and opera- 


tion of public utilities, that municipalization, that the par- | s 
' upon ‘Victorian mothers’ has not been properly resented. 


ticipation of the departments or public authorities of any 
kind is in disgrace in France, the final blow to the system 
having been given by the lamentable failure, still in prog- 
ress, of the Western Railway management. 

“And I may add that a careful study of the nature and 
working of the modern State and public bodies to-day, 
especially in wholly democratic countries, shows that rea- 
sons of the highest theoretical gravity add their weight to 
those of a practical kind in favor of the rejection of the 
idea of State operation of public utilities of any sort.” 
(North American Review, March, 1913.) 

It is well to place side by side the two pictures, the 
French and the German, before we arrive at any con- 
clusion. It is well likewise to ask ourselves why it has 
been possible for Socialism, the party of discontent, to 
poll in Germany more than one-third of the entire vote 
in the last elections. It is true that the growth of irre- 
ligion is largely accountable for this increase. The at- 
tempts of Bismarck, against the remonstrance of the 
Centre, to stamp out Socialism forcibly with his iron heel, 
has likewise greatly helped to further its cause. But these 
are not the only reasons. 

The great problems which are confronting us in every 
country are the expansion of industry, the amassing of 
stupendous fortunes in the hands of a few and the forma- 
tion of gigantic trusts and monopolies. To these diffi- 
culties are added the temptations confronting organized 


labor to make its demands upon the same principles which 
have guided unregulated capitalism in the past. Some 
legislative action, it is clear, must be taken. The ideal 
solution has not yet been found in Germany or any other 
country. Pure economics alone can never suggest it. 

We must strongly insist, however, upon the essential 
difference between State Socialism and the State opera- 
tion of certain kinds of productive property. The former 
wishes the State to obtain control of the means of pro- 
duction in order to make of it, or rather of the Socialistic 
bureaucracy which is to represent it, the sole employer of 
all the citizens and to share the fruits of labor among 
them. The object of the German Government, on the 
contrary, is only to defray the necessary State expenses 
and to ease the burden of taxes. Mr. Roberts, therefore, 
is unfortunate in speaking of such a procedure as Social- 
ism of any kind. A technical meaning has been given to 
this word, and it can no longer be used in its radical sig- 
nificance without great confusion. Such has already been 
caused in the minds of many reviewers, even of Social- 
ists themselves, by the present volume. 

JosEpH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 





Dr. Marcus S. Pembrey, who is a well-known biologist 
and Lecturer on Physiology at Guy’s Hospital, says in 
the current number of Science and Progress: 


“The old-fashioned view of women’s place in nature is 
the one supported by biological knowledge. The slur cast 


The possession of a baby is of more value to the 
State than a first-class certificate in classics or a silver 
trophy for sport.” . . . 

“The so-called higher education of women is not a good 


_ ideal for either woman, man, or the State. Education at 


a university for three or four years makes a considerable 
demand upon the bodily, mental and pecuniary resources 
of a woman, and there is little doubt that these would be 
more useful to all concerned if devoted to or reserved 
for marriage. There is no evidence that a middle-aged 
intellectual woman makes a better wife or mother. The 


| indications are all the other way.” 








7ee 


How mutch might be done by the concerted action of 
Catholics against the indecent dances of the day is shown 
by the recent success of the Federation of Catholic So- 
cieties in St. Louis. As a result of the protests of the 
Federation, a delegation of the “morality squad” of the 
police department watched the dances at Forest Park 
Highlands, where Tuesday and Friday nights are given 
over to these dances. Then they notified the management 
that they must be discontinued. There was, of course, a 
storm of disapproval and protest from the dancers and 
spectators. But their objections were quite unavailing as 


| against the organized demand of the Federation, with 





decency and justice on its side. This is an object lesson 
of what dignified and concerted action can do against such 
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public abuses. Those who outrage public decency are not ; “And where does the a come from?” 


afraid of the individual, however righteously indignant. 
But let the individuals combine into an organization and 
matters take on a different aspect altogether. In these 
days of popular rule no one lightly affronts an organized 
body. Let us hope that the action of the St. Louis Fed- 
eration will be imitated in other places where similar 
abuses exist. 


JOHNSON READS THE BIBLE 
x 
Evolution 


“You seem very anxious to ask something to-night, John- 
son. What is it?” 

“I am decidedly. I want to inquire about the difference 
between the Mosaic relation and the theory of evolution. 
According to the Bible, God not only created plants and 
animals separately, but created ‘each according to its kind,’ or 
species. Now that is in flat contradiction with the trans- 
formist or evolutionary theory which insists that the different 
species are derived from one another by way of evolution or 
successive transformations.” 

“T notice you continually speak of ‘the evolutionary theory.’ 
What is a theory?” 

“It is a view, a speculation, a hypothesis, a supposition.” 

“It is not then the statement of a truth upon which I can 
rely with absolute certainty.” 

“No; not in its present acceptation at least. 
a working hypothesis designed to help investigation and must be 
rejected even as a hypothesis unless we admit a divine inter- 
vention at the beginning and end of the series.” 

“Why at the beginning?” 

“Because at the beginning of life you need a creative act. 
You are not going to get blood out of a stone or grass out of 
a bronze plate.” 

“Why at the end?” 

“Because the last arrival among created things is man; and 
there is an impassable abyss between the most degraded 
savage and the highest development of a what-is-it. Now 
that abyss only the divine power can bridge.” ' 

“Very good as far as I am concerned at least; but a vast 
number of evolutionists will not grant you your divine inter- 
vention at any point of the series.” 

“You are right. They are evolutionists for a purpose: 


It is merely 


‘ namely, to eliminate God from everything. That is their tag. 


But let me show you without any scientific terms what evolution 
is. I will not have recourse to explanations that don’t explain. 

“Look at this piece of paper. What is there printed on it?” 

“A small c, a capital B, an elegant c, and an elaborate D.” 

“Well I suppose the printer had to use a special type for each 
letter. Now who made the type?” 

“Why of course the type founder.” 

“Pshaw! You're no evolutionist. That answer is too simple. 
A child could say the same thing, or a man of common sense. 
Such an explanation has not the stamp of knowledge or educa- 
tion upon it.” 

“Thanks! At least it answers your question.” 

“Yes; but it is not what your rabid evolutionist would tell me. 
He would say: these four characters each one of which is more 
perfectly formed than its predecessor were evolved from one 
another. The d comes from the c, the ¢ from the b, and the b 
from the a.” 


“That's what your atheistic evolutionist will never tell you. He 
will discourse to you by the hour about protozoa. He will in- 
form you that protozoa are organisms of a single cell or groups 
of cells not separable into different tissues; that they are re- 
produced by fission, gemmation or spore-formation and are 
divided into Gymnomyxa and Corticata, the former including 
Proteromorpha, Mycetozoa, Lobosa, Labyrinthulidea, Heliozoa, 
Radiolaria and Forminifera and the latter Infusorians and 
Sporozoans, but there he stops. You ask him how the whole 
thing was started and he is mute. 

“It is at this point that division in the evolutionist camp be- 
tween the unbelievers and the others declares itself. The un- 
believers will answer when you corner them, by telling you that 
the world always existed; which only makes matters worse, for 
the difficulty still remains how do you get living beings out of 
dead matter? Imagine a locomotive coaling itself, lighting its 
own fires, taking, of its own accord, the right road to San 
Francisco, stopping at the proper stations and arriving at its 
destination, and you would have something very much less 
absurd that one of the Gymnomyxa or Corticata starting out on 
its travels till it becomes, let us say, a kangaroo.” 

“But suppose God puts the protoplasm in motion?” 

“Then you have no longer evolution of the atheistic stripe. 
You are supposing the condition that faith and common sense 
impose on science, namely, that God is the origin of life. Happily 
there are transformists who say: ‘the first animated molecule 
comes from God’ and if in the future it is able to develop into 
a worm or a kangaroo it is in virtue of laws which have been 
created by God. He has created the first living being and 
endowed it with the force and the direction necessary to pro- 
duce other beings. 

“In other words the Christian transformist does not say that 
a, b, c, and d came from the founder but only a, with its God- 
given powers and that it evolved into the other three, or in other 
words that God was at the beginning of life.” 

“Well, admitting that a divine intervention is an absolute 
necessity at the beginning of the evolution of a living species I 
fail to see how the same intervention is needed in the making 
of man.” 

“Yet it really is so, Johnson. The Biblical account and common 
sense are irreconcilable with absolute transformism. The 
Bible shows us God, so to say, moulding and shaping the human 
body and then breathing into it a living soul and real science 
recoils from deriving the evolution of the human body from a 
beast. Man is gifted with intelligence and that creates a gap 
which only a divine power can span. Even Dr. Wallace who is 
called ‘the co-discoverer with Darwin of the law of natural 
selection and survival of the fittest’ said as long ago as 1864 in 
the Anthropological Review that ‘at some definite epoch in his 
evolution a divine influx raised man above the rest of the animals 
and created a new being with a continuous spiritual existence in 
a world or worlds where eternal progress was possible for him.’ ” 

“That's a notable admission from such a man. But it seems 
to me this is introducing another element into the problem. You 
are considering the spiritual part of man.” 

“T am, most decidedly.” 

“Well, let us leave that for the moment. Will you admit at 
least that as far as the body is concerned that it was not directly 
formed by God?” 

“T certainly will not admit it. For as far as I am concerned 
I refuse absolutely to see anything in the Bible except what I 
have always seen on this point, namely, that God prepares the 
earth to make it man’s kingdom; when the kingdom is ready He 
makes the king; him He forms with care and with love, applying 
Himself if I may say so, to produce the masterpiece of the ma- 
terial creation so as to make it the worthy dwelling place of the 
soul.” 


‘ 
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“That’s very beautiful and I suppose where we find the beauti- 
ful we find the true.” 

“You are right. Now as the soul creates an impassable abyss 
between man and the brute why should God make a being con- 
nected by its body with beasts and at the same time absolutely 
dissociated from them by the intellect with which it is endowed ?” 

“It does seem a contradiction.” 

“Why then, do some writers who are not unbelievers admit 
that the body of man may be evolved from the brute? That 
atheists should say so, I understand. They have an object in 
view. But I don’t think that Christians should make that con- 
cession.” 

“Oh, I suppose they have a good intention in doing so. They 
fear no doubt that science one of these days may find out some 
link between man and the brute and they are taking the pre- 
caution of setting up a defense against any possible discoveries 
that may be made in the future.” 

“It is a very silly precaution; indeed the theorists are becom- 
ing so suspicious of their claims that they are now proposing a 
modification of this interesting genealogy and are telling us that 
the monkey is not, strictly speaking, our direct progenitor but 
that he was a first cousin of our primitive parent. The common 
stock of these two relatives, however, they have not yet dis- 


| 
| 


covered, and they no longer dare to say that some day in the | 


long past an ape such as we see in our menageries gave birth to 
an individual like us. That is too shocking for those who believe 
in blue blood as most men do. The theory now is that after a 
long uninterrupted and unerring line of successive betterments, 
there came forth at a determined epoch creatures who were no 
longer monkeys or apes but yet were not altogether men.” 

“You mean the men-monkeys or monkey-men or as scientists 
designate them, the pithecanthropoi.” 

“Yes the Missing Links, but the trouble is you can never find 
a Missing Link. Other creatures that have passed over this 
earth of ours have left traces behind them but who ever found, 
no matter how deep he has dug in the retaining vaults of the 
world, the skeleton of a pithecanthropos? Monkeys you find and 
men you find, at least their fossils, but the fossils of a pithecan- 
thropos, never. The Missing Link must have been a will-o’-the- 
wisp; a creature without flesh or blood or body or bones. He 
has disappeared like a wraith leaving not a wrack behind.” 

“However, I heard once about a skeleton discovered in 
France.” 

“At the Chapelle-aux-Saints ?” 

“Yes, in 1908 I think. There was a great excitement about the 
skeleton.” 

“Chiefly about his skull, and on that basis they built up a set 
of bones which we were assured were those of the missing link. 
‘Look at that skull!’ we were told. Well, scientific men looked 
at it and examined it inside and out and do you know whose 
skull it was like?” 

“No.” 

“Bismarck’s.” 

“They said the Missing Link never smiled.” 

“Well, wasn’t that something like Bismarck?” 

“So for the Neanderthal and the Piltdown skulls. They did 
not belong to Missing Links but to human beings. You can be 
quite sure that every time they find one of these marvellous 
skeletons it will turn out to be either the skeleton of a man or the 
skeleton of a beast, pure and simple, but never a combination of 
the two. Surely if such composites ever existed during these 


thousands of years they ought to have left some vestige some- 
where on the earth.” 

“Such a failure ought to be very discouraging for the trans- 
formists.” 

“Not at all. They are made of sterner stuff than you or I. 
Not being able to say we have found the Missing Link, they keep 
shorting at you: ‘We shall find him, or it.’” 








“But even if they ever do succeed in finding it they will be just 
as far from eliminating God from human history. They can 
never explain the existence of the soul, and it is by the soul that 
man is man. I may imagine an animal having a body just like 
ours, but if it has not our soul, it is not a man; it is a beast 
and considered from that point of view the gap between man and 
animal must ever be impassable. When the soul enters there is 
no longer a question of more or less. Grains of sand added to 
grains of sand will make a sand dune. That is a matter of more 
or less; but they will never make a horse; that is a question of 
species.” 

“You have evidently very little use for the atheistic evolution- 
ists whose principal object is to get rid of God.” 

“They will never get rid of Him. No matter how man has 
been made, he has been made and that supposes God.” 

“T was once at an Exposition. I forget which;—there have 
been so many of them—and I saw there a representation of two 
ways of getting out a newspaper. One was the primitive fashion. 
Some workmen were tearing up linen and reducing the rags to 
mush, and by various processes transforming it into paper; 
others were inking the type and laying the paper on it, 
others again were turning a crank which brought down the 
sheets on the plate; and then passing them along to the last set 
of workmen who folded the paper and handed it to an old 
woman at the door who made you a present of the journal at 
two cents a copy. A paper made in that way required the hand 
of a man.” 

“Opposite to it another method was followed and a curious 
crowd was watching the process. In the immense hall no 
human being was seen; there was nothing but a huge machine. 
You saw great trunks of trees arrive of themselves; they were 
immediately hacked and split into pieces by sharp instruments; 
the result was mixed with water and became pulp. The pulp 
travelled along on plates of different degrees of heat which 
dried the pulp and made it into paper. The paper in turn was 
mechanically cut and then passed under the rollers of the press 
which inked themselves automatically. Finally, when the paper 
was printed it was mechanically cut and folded and deposited 
in a distributer which gave it to you automatically for two 
cents. 

“There’s an evolution for you that ought to imprint itself 
on your mind. From logs to a newspaper is not bad. Now sup- 
pose one of the copies instead of falling into the distributer, 
rose up proudly as it rolled off the machine and cried out: ‘I 
had no need of a man to make me.’ 

“What would you have said to the eloquent sheet? The sup- 
position is absurd, of course, but you would have reminded it 
that although the hand of man did not appear in the progress of 
fabrication, it was needed as much as in the case of the humble 
old style press that turned off papers in the primitive fashion. 
Indeed there was a greater need of such help for the skill that 
could produce such a mechanism was simply marvellous. Surely 
the trunk of the tree that was seen at the beginning of the proc- 
ess had neither the will nor the power to become a newspaper. 
That depended on the will of a man, and if man did not appear 
during the process of transformation, it was because he had 
acted before it. It was a man who had decreed this wonderful 
evolution of a log into a two-cent paper. It was a man who. had 
prepared it; it was a man who had managed the whole contriv- 
ance so as to make it work automatically; and his intelligence 
showed to a greater advantage in the fabrication of the ma- 
chinery than it did in the use of the modest hand press. 

“You catch the meaning of the apologue, Johnson. According 
to the evolutionists man is the product of a great transforming 
machine in which a protoplasm enters to come out an Adam 
after thousands of centuries. Assuredly if a man issuing from 
such a machine would cry out: I had no need of a Creator 


| because I come from a protozoon, or a protoplasm by a series 
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of transformations you could tell him he was as ridiculous as 
the copy of the morning paper which thought itself the result 
merely of a long series of transformations.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Defeat of Bulgaria 


Lonpon, July 19, 1913. 
“Various is the event of war.” (II Kings XI, 25.) | 
Only yesterday Bulgaria ranked high in the esteem of | 
nations. To-day none so poor to do her honor. The | 
prestige that surrounded her has fallen from her like a 
mantle, and the legend of her military strength, which 
made her be styled the Japan and the Prussia of the 
Balkans, has crumbled miserably away. The disgrace 
that accompanies defeat is augmented in this instance by 
general reprobation for unworthy methods of waging 
war, savage reprisals on non-combatants, and systematic 
misrepresentation of the course of military operations. 
The former of these two indictments has not yet been 
fully proved against the Bulgarian army, and we are still 
at liberty to attribute the outrages that have shocked the 
world to the irregulars or ‘“‘Komitadiis,’ whose workings 
resemble those of the Italian Carbonari and have been no 
less nefarious. 
With regard to the false reports of success at the out- 
set of this second unfortunate war, a Catholic organ of 
Lausanne remarks: “Who is to be blamed most? The 
providers or the disseminators of lies? Our press agencies 
are culpably careless. Now, we, for one, refuse any 
longer to register the annihilation of the Timor Division, 
which arouses in us admiration less for Bulgarian prowess 
than for the phcenix-like qualities of this contingent of 
the Servian army. If the Timor Division were indeed 
destroyed last Friday, how has it managed to go forty 
miles further east, so as to provide a subject for more 
telegrams on the left bank of the Vardar?” 
The absurd reports of Bulgaria’s constant victories at 
a moment when she had been badly beaten, seriously 
damaged her cause and alienated valuable sympathy. To 
the initiated these hyperbolic telegrams were a proof of 
disaster, for true accounts are never instantly to be had 
when great battles have taken place. It requires time to 





fix the site of fresh encampment, and explore the battle- 
field in all its extent. Before either of the Generals in 
command had furnished authentic accounts of an engage- 
ment to his Government, the news of Bulgaria’s complete 
victory had been flashed over Europe. Unscrupulousness 
as well as arrogance and greed have characterized Bul- 
garia’s behavior, and these qualities are but a too faith- 
ful reflection of those of her ruler, whose betrayal of his 
ancestral Faith has benefited neither Bulgaria nor his 
dynasty. Ferdinand’s policy of bringing up his elder son 
and heir a devout “Orthodox” to please Russia, and his 
second son a professed Catholic in deference to Austria, 
has always been full of perilous possibilities. 
Straightforwardness is often more successful, even in 
diplomacy, than the most astute combinations. The mon- 


Europe is in a predicament to-day from which all his 
wiles can scarcely extricate him. All through both Balkan 
wars we see that double-dealing has borne bad fruit. The 
manner in which a Bulgarian regiment obtained a footing 





/ and Turks. 





Greeks, sowed seeds of mistrust that grew to hate. Three 
months ago a Greek officer said to me: “Our brother 
Bulgarians have put us in a very awkward position. We 
cannot be so inhospitable as to ask them to leave, but we 
want the barracks in which they are quartered. It seems 
a slight on us that they should be here, where we manage 
perfectly by ourselves. If we took the town we are 
capable of keeping it. They are more wanted at Cha- 
taldja.” 

A Bulgarian regiment had asked permission to rest in 
Salonica to recruit strength after a protracted march. 
Far greater numbers entered under cover of the night 
than the Greeks anticipated. The little force was still 
further increased by various pretexts, such as changing 
recruits, allowing relatives to visit soldiers, and so on. 
But nobody dared hint that Bulgaria even then planned 
the expulsion of her ally from Salonica by a sudden coup 
de main, This sinister intention at a time when the Four 
Allies were still fighting the common enemy is the darkest 
blot on Bulgaria’s record of treachery. A State that is 
guilty of such treachery should certainly not predominate 
in the Balkans. The publication of the secret treaty with 
Servia has been bad for Bulgaria. Considered together 
with her action in Macedonia it proves that the force 
promised to assist Servia in case of need had been 
despatched towards Serez—a deliberate encroachment 
on Greece’s province. To her 600 miles of coast line 
Bulgaria wished to add more. Besides the Black Sea and 
the A2gean Sea, she had access to the Sea of Marmora 
after the late war with Turkey. To the ports of Varna, 
Burgas, Ipsada, Dedeagatch, Karass, Kavalla, she aspired 
to add Salonica. Servia has neither 2 port nor a foot of 
coast line, although her recent sacrifices surely entitle her 
to the right to live. A glance at the map shows that Bul- 
garia already covers twice as much territory as Servia, 
and this is not because of her larger Bulgarian popula- 
tion, one-half of Bulgaria’s citizens being Greeks, Vlachs 
An article in the semi-official Vetcherny 
Poshta (Evening Post) of June 24 (0. s.) gives clearly 
the point of view of the Sofia Cabinet: 


“Eternal gratitude is due from the Bulgarian nation to 
the wise Government that fears not, after our reckoning 
with Turkey, to regulate once for all our differences with 
Greece and Servia. The sword, and only the sword, can 
again decide a life issue. We, Bulgarians, victors over 
Turkey, who excited the resentment of Rumania, and the 
suspicions of Russia because we might have conquered 
Constantinople and the Dardanelles,—we dare not leave 
other enemies on our borders. We must consolidate our 
new possessions on a firm basis. Our frontiers must 
reach Albania, where we will find a sure ally in the future. 
Servia shall abandon her trend to the southern sea, and 
Greece shall retire from her march to the north. Only 
when we have separated them and formed a junction 
with Albania can we lay down our weapons.” 


The war between Bulgaria and her quondam allies has 
been more instructive, and in some ways more politically 
potent, than even the war with Turkey. It reveals that a 
southeastern Federation of Europe cannot now be re- 
stricted to the Balkan States—if the term is to maintain 
its geographical signification—since Rumania, far north 
of the Balkan mountains, is to be included. Neither can 
such a Federation be styled “Slav,” for Rumanians, 
Greeks and possibly Albanians are to become its com- 
ponent parts. The Servians, least mixed of these races, 
are, in the strictly ethnical sense, the only Slavs, for the 
Bulgarians repudiate Slavism when it suits them, and 
boast defiantly of their Tatar origin, too evident, unfor- 
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Therefore, however contemptible appears the role of 
Rumania (annexing without hindrance, thanks to blood- 
shed elsewhere), her timely appearance is a guarantee 
for the stability of a future alliance, to be founded on a 
more equitable basis than was the last. 

If the second Balkan war was a trial of military 
strength between the allies, it was also a test of power 
between the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente. At 
the present moment it would appear that by the defeat 
of Bulgaria and the defection of Rumania, the former 


has lost. In the intermittent duel between Russia and 


| 


Austro-Hungary for influence in the Balkans, Russia has | 


scored. Very earnest efforts were made before the strug- 
gle to get Austria and Servia into closer touch so as to 
obviate the necessity for action on the part of Rumania. 


But animosity was still too keen, and Bulgaria’s attitude | 


too aggressive. 

Servia can point with satisfaction to the fact that among 
the best fighters in her ranks are Albanian volunteers. It 
was not possible at such a time to allow any rancorous or 
aggrieved element in her army, and the confidence shown 
is the best refutation of the tales of Servian oppression of 
her Albanian subjects. Another gratifying fact for Servia 
was the sympathy extended to her and Montenegro by 
the Catholic Servians (‘Croats’) of Bosnia and Hun- 
gary. The sudden attack of Bulgaria coincided with the 
date of the battle of Kossovo (where the Turks over- 
threw the Servian Empire in 1389), and after the requiem 
Mass for the souls of the slain, held in the Catholic 
church of Mostar, a stirring speech was delivered at the 
church door by the deputy Dr. Jamon. As an ardent 
Slav, he wished Servia a speedy victory over ungrateful 
and perfidious Bulgaria. He recalled the past, when 
Servians and Croats stood together against the Turks and 
laid down their lives for the Christian cause at Kossovo. 


If the estrangement had crept in between brothers of the | 


same race and tongue, let it never be said again that this 
was due to difference of creed. The good Catholic Croats 
were proud to be Servians, and the difference between 
the two was perhaps more geographical than theological! 
At all events they were one in heart during the present 
struggle and would pray for Servia’s triumph in a right- 
eous cause. 

The Catholic Sloboda of Spalato had an eloquent leader 
voicing the feelings of the Dalmatians, who held high 
their Servian nationality and looked on every success of 
the Montenegrins and Servians as their own. 

Bulgaria is learning to her cost that something beyond 
mere bravery in battle is requisite in order to found a 
State. The great fighters of the past, from Genghis Khan 
to Alaric, conquered but did not stay. Their empire 
passed away, leaving no memory but one of ferocity. 
After her bitter castigation may Bulgaria devote her en- 


ergies to consolidation rather than aggrandizement, and | 


may all the poor peoples of this sorely tried region work 
in harmony to obliterate the trail of the Turk. 
z. «, 


Growth of Sunday Observance in China 


SHANGHAI, July 5, 1913. 
By way of appendix to what I have written on “New 
China and Christianity,” it may be of interest for readers 
of AMErIca to deal with the question of Sunday observ- 
ance in present-day China. 
3efore the advent of Christianity into the country the 


| Li-pai-jih in Chinese. 


tunately, in their conduct during the recent campaign. | people knew nothing of Sunday and the hallowed remem- 


brances that cling to its celebration in Western lands. 
Pagan worship had its festivals, but these were limited to 
a certain number of days throughout the year, and in no- 
wise approached our regular Sunday worship in Christian 
countries. 

All over China, New Year’s Day has been kept as a 
general holiday and religious festival. The Government 
offices were closed to business and trade was suspended 
for a week or more. In cities, towns and hamlets the 
local pagodas were frequented and incense and prayer 
offered to the gods. In civil life, visits and salutations 
were exchanged between families, relatives and friends. 
Within doors—the cold season being then extreme and 
Chinese cities and towns having no public parks—a regu- 
lar round of feasting, merry-making and amusements was 
kept up as a necessary adjunct of the festival. The trav- 
eler who then reached the Open Ports or journeyed far 


| into the interior saw China at her best and returned home 


highly impressed with the people and the land. 
As months rolled on other festivals were celebrated, at 


| times by Confucianists and now and again by Buddhists 


| closed and the departure of vessels is postponed till the 





and Taoists, all vieing with each other in this respect and 
exhibiting no scruples to share in combined services. This 
attitude of the Chinaman’s soul has ever perplexed the 
Western mind, but it is easily explained on the ground 
that holding to no fixed truth, external practices are con- 
sidered not to be the logical expression of belief, but of 
tradition and custom, to which he has been taught to con- 
form from childhood. 

To mention but a few of these festivals, a kind of “All 
Souls’ Day” is held on the eighth of the third month— 
the early part of April or thereabouts. Sacrifices are then 


| offered to the souls of the departed and graves are cleaned 
_ and set in order for the rest of the year. The fifth of 


the fifth month has its “Dragon-boat festival,” and on 
the twenty-seventh of the eighth month Confucianists 
celebrate the birth of China’s great philosopher. 

At times the Court celebrated its own festivals, offer- 
ing sacrifices to heaven at the equinoxes and begging the 
river-gods to graciously protect the people from floods. 
When these divinities were obedient to the imperial com- 
mands, they were thanked and sticks of incense were 
officially burnt in their honor. 

Cities and towns had also their feasts and annual proces- 
sions in honor of the local gods and goddesses, of deified 
Spring and Autumn, and in many cases of glorified heroes 
raised by the people to the ranks of the gods. Thus did 
China’s literati, merchants, townsfolk and peasants enjoy 
a bit of a holiday, thank the gods and make merry during 
the passing hour. 

With the advent of Christianity, Sunday and its weekly 
observance were introduced into the country. Catholics 
call it the “Lord’s day”—Chu-jih, in Chinese—and num- 
ber the other days of the week the second, third and 
fourth, respectively, down to the seventh. Protestants, 
to show their dissent from Catholics ir this as in all other 
matters, call Sunday the “day of ceremonial worship”— 
Thus the very terminology in 
things religious will disclose to you at once whether a 
person is a Catholic or a Protestant. Moreover, the 
Catholic religion is styled in Chinese “the religion of the 
Lord of Heaven’”—Tien-chu Kiao—while the Protestant 
religion is known and propagated as “the religion of 


| Jesus”—Yeh-su Kiao. 


In the Open Ports where foreigners reside, Sunday is 
kept as in the homelands. All business ceases, shops are 
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next day. Chinese in such places generally conform to 
foreign customs. Catholic converts, in all places where 
there is a church and a resident priest, recite morning 
prayers, attend at Mass, listen to the instruction and have 
benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. Even if there be 
no priest available, they still keep the Sunday holy, re- 


| 


' 
| 


pairing generally to the neighboring chapel and there | 


reciting together the prayers at Mass and the Rosary, and 
making the “Way of the Cross” or any other devotional 
practices. 
may be dispensed from servile works and can attend to 
business for part of the day. Protestants, according to 
their own reports, have never been able to secure any 
great observance of the latter part of the precept among 
their followers. The great mass of the people, the petty 
shopkeeper and farmer, the workman with a family are 
all intent upon filling their coffers or meeting the hard 
calls of life with a few cents more. To them enforced 
rest is an ideal almost unattainable. 

The custom of keeping Sunday as a holiday and re- 
fraining from. servile work both among Catholic and 
Protestant converts has little by little filtered into the 
country and influenced even the Government. The fash- 
ion of conforming with the Christian custom began in the 
Government offices of the capital. From Peking it ex- 
tended to the provinces and gradually invaded the army 
and the schools. With regard to the latter a rather in- 
teresting version of the determining cause of the holiday 
may be mentioned. Even before the late revolution, when 


In the busy season or in cases of poverty they | 


changes began already to take place, the schools had their | 


rest-day on Sunday. The story goes that after the regu- 
lar annual program was copied from Western countries, 
it was found it would not cover the whole twelve months 
unless a day per week were omitted. The Educational 
Committee, therefore, decided to omit Sunday and declare 
it a holiday. However this may be, it is quite inadequate 
to account for the change that has taken place throughout 
the whole land. Other and various factors have brought 
about the desired result. Principal among these, it must 
be admitted, is the Christian custom of keeping Sunday 
holy. The presence of Christian professors in many Gov- 
ernment schools and the influence of Chinese educated 
abroad have likewise contributed to introduce the new 
observance. At any rate, at the present time, it is the 
custom for Government institutions and schools through- 
out the greater part of the country to close to official 
business and regular class-work on all Sundays through- 
out the year. 

The new republic has thereby shown once again its 
Christian tendencies and practically proved its sympathy 
with Christian customs and observances. Example in 
China is contagious, and this attitude once taken in high 
places will doubtless extend downwards and gradually 
attain the masses. It would be too much in such a large 
and populous country to expect a too rapid change, but in 
about five or ten years more the people will have largely 
accepted the Christian custom of observing the Lord’s 
day. M. KENNELLY, S.J. 


Hard Times in Jamaica 


“On THE Roan,” JAmarca, B. W. I., July 17, 1913. 

3eing witness to-day of a scene that seems borrowed 

from the days of famine and persecution in Ireland, my 
pent-up feelings crave some outlet—hence this letter. 

It was a poor looking hovel at best, possibly six feet 


‘ 


by eight in size. The dilapidated thatch roof might prove 
a slight protection from the rays of the tropical sun, but 
could be of little effective use in the time of rain. The 
crevices in the wattle walls and the open doorway without 
a door gave ample light and ventilation, The hovel 


| boasted no window. 


Within, the only furniture was a makeshift of a bed, 
on which was tossing an emaciated woman consumed 
with fever. By her side rested a babe of a few weeks. 
On the bare floor sprawled three other children, the 
shreds of rags barely covering their nakedness. Poor 
little ones! They, too, showed the unmistakable signs of 
the all-consuming fever. In the doorway a gaunt-look- 
ing man clutched the lintel of the door to steady himself. 
A fisherman of naturally robust constitution, the fever 
had left him little more than a wreck of his former self. 

As I approached the hovel a man passed on horseback. 
In his hands he bore a rifle. “Going to clear the goats off 
my property,” was his almost jocular remark. It is the 
law of Jamaica that if one has four strands of barb wire 
around his field he is at liberty to shoot any animal, large 
or small, that trespasses. 

The rider passed through a gate and shortly after there 
rang out the crack of the rifle. A wail came from the 
hovel. “That’s one of them. My poor goats! All that 
has been left us by the hurricane. And no one strong 
enough to go and tie them up!” A second report of the 
gun, and another wail from the hovel! 

A year ago you might have seen here a happy, con- 
tented family, making a comfortable livelihood by honest 
toil. The hurricane came and swept away all their mate- 
rial possessions. The fishing canoe was wrecked, the little 
cultivated field laid waste, and the house itself was liter- 
ally blown to pieces and scattered in shapeless masses of 
débris across the fields. The hovel before me had been 
constructed as a temporary shelter, but hunger and ex- 


| posure quickly led to the wasting fever that now claimed 


as victims the entire household. The sole remnant of 
former possessions, the few half-famished goats, as no 
one had the physical strength to feed or caré for them, 


_ had found their way through the poorly constructed fence 


to the great estate of the well-to-do neighbor, who now 
exercised his legal right and in cold blood shot them 
down because they eat the blades of grass that might pos- 
sibly at some future time be useful for his stock. 

All day I have been going around among the poor peo- 
ple. It is the same sad story of fever and want at almost 
every hovel in the district. Although eight months have 
passed since the hurricane, at this station alone I counted 
to-day six adults and nine children still living in the caves 
and crevices of the rocks. On entering the village a few 
months after the storm, I asked: “Any sick babies?” 
“Babies,” was the surprised reply, “why, they all died 
long ago.” Unfortunately, the statement was true almost 
to the letter. 

What is said of this particular district holds good for 


| many other sections of the storm-swept area, and while 


in places the worst seems past, it will be long before any- 
thing like real relief can be expected. 

The six mission stations under my charge were prac- 
tically obliterated by the storm. The work of restoring 
churches and schools progresses slowly, dependent as it 
is on alms from the States. Meanwhile the erection of 
buildings is the least of one’s cares. The spiritual needs 
of the mission have increased a hundred fold, and not 
one of Christ’s little ones must be allowed to succumb to 
actual starvation, no matter what the cost. 

J. J. WiLttaMs, s.J. ° 
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The Tenth Anniversary 


Despite the fears everywhere felt during the last twelve | 


months that the Holy Father would not see the comple- 
tion of the ninth year of his pontificate, Pope Pius X 
celebrated on August 4 the tenth anniversary of the day 


that he was chosen to be the Supreme Pastor of the Uni- | 


versal Church. 
The event is a subject of deep and universal congrat- 
ulation, for Pius X will probably be considered one of 











Church and its sacraments, and laws, which the whole 
world has felt. His reform of Canon Law, of the 
Breviary and of ecclesiastical administration, all of which 
had been attempted by many Pontiffs within the last five 
centuries without any great measure of success on ac- 
count of the immense complexities and difficulties of all 
these undertakings, he has put on a firm basis of accom- 
plishment. His direction of the Biblical Commission and 
his encouragement of social: reform, which he had ini- 
tiated as bishop and Patriarch of Venice, are now giving 
practical effect to the great Encyclicals of Leo XIII. 
Perhaps the most remarkable achievement of his pon- 
tificate is the rapid and complete transformation of the 


| seminary life of Italy. The multitude of small and cor- 


respondingly inefficient houses of theological and philo- 
sophical studies which for centuries had covered almost 
the entire Peninsula have been virtually swept out of ex- 
istence, and have been all, or nearly all, centralized in 


| great establishments where the ablest guides both in 
| spiritual life and in scientific pursuits who are to be 


chosen with the greatest care will form a clergy thor- 
oughly equipped to meet the requirements of the age. 


| This stupendous work has been carried on almost noise- 


lessly, and within the brief space of five years. The world 
was left in the dark about what was being done till the 
magnificent completion of the enterprise was announced. 

One of the first utterances of Pius X was a message 


| of benediction to the whole American people. He raised 


the most constructive and far-reaching reformers that | 


have sat in the Chair of Peter since the days of Sixtus V 
—a Pope who, like himself, sprang from the people. His 
first act freed the Church from the interference of Gov- 
ernments in the pontifical elections. The veto power can 


never again be exercised. His second great achievement 


was the frustration of the plot of the French Government | 
to control the Church after having driven out multitudes | 
of its ministers and despoiled it of its properties and | 


means of subsistence. The Cultual Associations failed 
utterly and miserably. His first Encyclical declared that 
the chief purpose of his pontificate was to restore all 
things in Christ by again bringing snder Christian influ- 
ence every phase of individual, domestic, civil and polit- 
ical life. 

The great purpose enunciated in this Encyclical has 
been realized beyond all human expectations. Within 
the Church, by his condemnation of Modernism, which 
was threatening the foundations of Supernatural Faith 
and revealed religion, and by his provisions for the direc- 
tion and development of ecclesiastical studies, he has 
safeguarded the purity of the Church’s doctrines and 
strengthened the power and efficiency of its ministers. 

In restoring to the Church the services of the music 
and art that befit God’s House; in making the marriage 
laws uniform, easy and certain; in bringing little children 
to the Communion Table, he has effected an internal ref- 
ormation and created an enthusiastic devotion to the 











the Church of the United States to full freedom of Cath- 
olic rights and privileges and has often expressed his 
warm appreciation of our government and laws. The 
love of the faithful for him is deep, sincere, enthusiastic 
and universal. He is not only a great Pope, but a large- 
hearted, single-minded exemplar of Christ, whose Vicar 
he is. 


Scandalous Fashions 


Commenting on the scandalous fashions in dress that 
prevail this summer, the London Times remarks: ‘What 
is patent to the least observant nowadays is that women 
wear almost nothing under their gowns.” The gown it- 
self, moreover, is in many cases just “a filmy sheath of 
half-transparent material, cut almost as low by day as 
by night,’ and showing “every movement of the limbs— 
almost of the muscles.” “Certainly there is an orgy of 
undressing going on,” the Times concludes, “and it shows 
no signs of abating.” “But it says a great deal for the 
length of road we have traveled that the old-fashioned 
people (perhaps there are none left) have not lifted up 
their voices in the Press to rebuke a generation which 
would have made their fathers gasp and stare and pres- 
ently resort to prayer to avert a thunderbolt.” 

In this country, however, protesting voices are lifted 
up. Letters are frequently appearing in our daily Press 
from correspondents who are justly alarmed at the in- 
creasing laxity of public morals regarding women’s dress. 
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One writer fears that owing to the unsettling of local and 
national traditions and the introduction of a new “scien- 
tific religion” called Altruism, we are in the midst of a 
“moral revolution as menacing to progress as was that 
of the ‘debauch of freedom’ in France,” a time when 
women’s costumes became so shameless that one of the 
first reforms that Napoleon found it necessary to make 
was the restoration of decency in dress. 

Another correspondent, alluding to the personal mod- 
esty that is said to characterize the women even of savage 
tribes, compares the “shrinking figures in the bush” with 
“certain unshrinking figures on avenue and boulevard.” 
It is certainly a fact that there can be seen walking the 
streets of New York in broad daylight women who are 


! 


_ called sex-hygiene. 


dressed as the Times describes, and in other American | 


cities conditions are apparently no better. 

This state of things is a grave menace to public morals. 
Let citizens who have at heart the preservation of our 
Christian civilization continue to protest. Clergymen 
should warn their flocks against these dangerous ex- 
tremes of fashion; parents should keep their daughters 
from wearing immodest gowns, and good women must 
refuse to countenance a style of dress that is indecent. A 
great deal could be done to promote a reform in this 
matter if all the Catholic women of the land would only 
stop buying these shameless dresses and insist upon 
having costumes that are modest. 


On the Wrong Track 


Mere publicity will never succeed in checking or cor- 
recting crime, the press to the contrary notwithstanding. 
What every one knows is not what every one wills, much 
less what every one does. The shameless publicity of the 
divorce courts has not lessened the number of divorces; 
the daily exposure of the “man higher up” has not 
stopped the looting of the public funds, and so on to the 
end of the chapter. Publicity may make some men more 
cautious; it has not made many more conscientious. In 
the same way, though, the advertising columns of the 
papers are crowded with notices of books which profess 
to unveil all secrets of knowledge to everybody: ‘What 
Boys Should Know,” “What Girls Should Know,” “What 
Men Should Know,” it is more than evident that no cor- 
responding betterment of morals has resulted. We are 
foolish in relegating to the attics of the mind as so much 
mental junk the wise reticence of the past in matters of 
crime. “I know the higher way; I give it the sanction 
of my approval,” said Ovid, “but I follow the lower.” 
Shakespeare has told us of the pastors who point out to 
others the path of righteousness while they themselves 
“the primrose path of dalliance tread,” and there is a 
still more potent authority on that topic if it were needed. 
“I see another law in my members fighting against the 


law of my mind and captivating me.” St. Paul puts the | 
issue clearly. It is not the law of the mind which needs | 
strengthening, but the law of the members that needs re- | 





straining ; not more knowledge, but more will is required. 
In the very lesson in which you reveal the evils of sensual 
indulgence, you are likely to elicit the attractiveness of 
sensual gratification. The evils are remote; the pleasure 
is present and insistent. The drunkard in presence of 
temptation is not going to be saved from his indulgence 
by tables of statistics. 

There are indeed evils in ignorance, but the evils of 
premature knowledge are more numerous and more dis- 
astrous. This is especially true in the matter of purity 
which is now at stake in the school training of what is 
The few broad facts which mother 
and father must and do impart in the ordinary training 
of the home will be sufficient for the vast majority ; and 
all sensible people know that the most wholesome thing 
for the chiild is to forget the facts of sex and not have 
them obtruded on his attention. Early enlightenment 
may develop more the law of the members than the law 
of the mind. 

There is, however, a course of sex-hygiene which al} 
can safely follow and safely recommend. Instead of 
being worried about increasing the knowledge, be ener- 
getic and persistent in decreasing the desire. The man 
with murder in his heart will be cured by getting the 
murder out of his heart, not by dangling a noose before 
his eyes. It is the incentive that should be removed. The 
medicine will come too late. What will your anatomical 
exhibits in the class-room avail if the bill-boards, the 
shop-windows, the trolley cars, the advertising columns, 
the shameless fashions, the facts of sensational journal- 
ism, the fiction of sensational magazines, keep passions 
ina ferment? Inflamed desires make little of disease and 
death ; they clamor for indulgence. Let the sex hygienist 
put away the countless seductions which assail mankind 
and womankind on all sides and they will effect some- 
thing. Let the young have less desire, not more knowl- 
edge; strength of will, not complete information. 


The Teachers’ Reception 


On July 19 the King and Queen of England gave a 
garden party on the grounds of Buckingham Palace to 
5,000 London school teachers. Every type of educational 
institution was represented. The headmaster of West- 
minster was there and so was the principal of a County 
Council’s infant school. “No religious differences were 
made, and no distinction between elementary and tech- 


nical, university and secondary, provided and non-pro- 


vided schools.” The fact that the British Sovereign’s 
recognition of the London teachers took a social form 
rather than an official or professional one, is interpreted 
to mean that he regards these men and women as fellow- 
workers with him in furthering the noblest enterprise 
almost that a person can be called to undertake: the edu- 
cation of the young. 

The act of George V was no less tactful than timely. 
For in England there is doubtless a tendency, as there 
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certainly is in this country, to value lightly the teacher's 
profession. This is shown, for example, by the dearth of 
capable young men who are willing to devote themselves 
permanently to the calling. Hence the “feminization,” 
as it is termed, of our schools. The attractiveness of a 
salary that is fairly good, bright prospects of steady pro- 
motion as the reward of efficiency, easy hours, long vaca- 
tions, a secure social position, refined and congenial com- 
panionship, the intellectual life: all these advantages 
should induce more of our college graduates, it would 
seem, to follow a teacher's career. 

Why are so many of our Catholic young men content 
to be underpaid clerks, briefless lawyers, caseless doctors 
and plodding engineers? Why do they not emulate the 
example of their sisters and fit themselves to become 
capable school teachers? I.et them cease to adopt the 
profession, as is often the’case now, merely as a means of 
livelihood while awaiting or preparing for “something 
better,” as the phrase runs. They should take up teach- 
ing as a serious life work, otherwise they will never win 
distinction in the calling. If there were a notable increase 
among our Catholic laity of young men who had won by 
their ability and devotedness as schooimasters the respect 
and admiration of their fellow-citizens, the prestige of the 
Church in this country would certainly be heightened. 


A Voice from Out the Fold 


“T like the Roman Catholic Church because it stands so 
immovable in its allegiance to Jesus Christ, as very God. 
None of its leaders ever question the Divinity of Jesus. 
I like it because it believes in the religious training of its 
children, and at great sacrifice of time and money, gives 
it. I like 1t because it stands for the purity of home life 
and the sanctity of the marriage vows. Thank God for 
that Church’s strong and clear protest against the cheap 
divorce-mills that disgrace our American civilization. | 
honor it for its defence of the Bible. I especially thank 
God for the stand that Church takes in this land against 
anarchy on the one hand, and an impossible socialism on 
the other. I go to sleep every night with a firmer feeling 
of security because we have in this city the Roman Cath- 
olic Church.” 

Such is the tribute that a voice from without the fold 
pays to the sanctity and uncompromising fearlessness of 
the Catholic Church. It is a quotation from a sermon by 
a Methodist clergyman recently read at a meeting of the 
Catholic Federation in Seattle. ' 

We have not heard of his summary excommunication 
from the Methodist communion for this indiscretion, and 
we take this occasion of expressing our admiration for 
his act of courage, and we honor the Christian gentle- 
man who has the courage to proclaim his honest convic- 
tions of a much-maligned Church in the face of bitter 
sectarian misrepresentation of his motives on the part of 
many of his co-religionists. 

How different the conduct of this high-minded min- 
ister of the gospel, who, seeing the good that is in us, 
does us kindly justice for it, and that of several hundred 


of his fellow-workers in the vineyard, who, only the other 
day, in one of our large cities, lent the prestige of their 
presence to a libelous attack on the Catholic Church by 
a disreputable unfrocked priest. It is difficult to enter- 
tain kindly feelings towards those who are ever ready to 
give ear to scurrilous attempts to discredit all we hold 
most sacred—but it is doubly difficult, when those who 
profess themselves ministers of Christ are found to favor 
such un-Christian gatherings by their patronage and 
approval. 

How refreshing, on the contrary, and how genuinely 
consoling it is to find conscientious defenders in'the ranks 
of those from whom we have come to expect open and 
embittered opposition. Such tributes from our opponents 
should more than ever impress upon us the obligations 
we are under of living up to the teachings of the Mother 
that has borne us unto Christ. We cannot forbear to 
breathe a kindly prayer for the soul of one who deserves 
better things—that he may receive the rich reward of our 
common Christian heritage—the priceless treasure of the 
one true Faith of Christ. 


Miss Crabtree on the Filipinos 


Miss W. W. Crabtree is a Methodist missionary just 
returned from the Philippines. She is devoting the leisure 
of vacation hours to the elevating and diverting task of 
enlightening New England Methodists and Epworth 
|Leaguers on the marvels accomplished since the American 
occupation of the Islands and pari passu to the congenial 
pastime of defaming the Filipinos and the Catholic mis- 
sionaries. As usual, it is the Springfield Republican that 
reports her address at the Laurel Park camp meeting on 
July 31. We should hesitate to give her remarks a wider 
publicity were it not for the chance thereby offered to 
behold a typical representative of men and women who 
are laboring hard to wean the simple minded Filipinos 
from the “Church of Rome.” 

The population of the Islands Miss Crabtree sets at 
8,000,000, and of these “about 1,000,000,” she says, “were 
untouched by civilization under Spain.” ‘Many of these 
were called Moros of the rest a number were 
head hunters and other wild tribes.” Miss Crabtree is 
naturally silent as to the glorious work accomplished 
among these Moros and head hunters by Methodist min- 
isters or Methodist propagandists. Where the latter fail, 
Uncle Sam is completing the task, and when Major Gen- 
eral Pershing gives in the full returns of his campaign in 
the Moro country it will never be said that the unregen- 
erate million were “untouched by civilization’ under the 
United States. 

Miss Crabtree, we are told, “has a large amount of in- 
formation upon the subject—religious work in the Philip- 
pines—and a clear, direct and entertaining manner of pre- 
senting her information.” One important element in her 
presentation seems to be wanting, and that is accuracy. 
let the reader judge. “With the other 7,000,000,” says 
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Miss Crabtree, ‘there was a semblance of religion, plas- 
tered on the outside of paganism. Their religion 
was the vilest counterfeit ever forced upon a people. For 
this reason thousands to-day are atheists.” 

Now, we are not concerned in the refutation of this 
statement, the falsity of which is known to every mod- 
erately informed reader, we will not say of history, but 
of the ordinary news channels of the day. Protestant and 
Catholic and atheist are all one in crediting the Church 


| 


’ 


tory” of the Forum, says the protest, “have been such 
that few parents would take the precaution of examining 
it before placing it in the family library.” “It is a case 
of smuggling poison past the guards.”” As for the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, with its “million and a half sub- 
scribers”’ (more or less), that paper used to boast, if we 
remember aright, that nothing is ever admitted into its 


| pages that “the minister’s daughter” would blush to read. 


and the Monastic Orders with the stupendous accom- | 


plishment of rescuing from barbarism and bringing to a 
remarkably high state of civilization a people originally 
not far removed from savagery. We would call attention 
to the character of the proselytizers which the Methodists 
have let loose in the Philippines to wean from Chris- 
tianity under the spurious form of their disintegrating 
sectarianism a simple, devout and God fearing nation. 

Miss W. W. Crabtree boasts of 35,000 Methodists in 
the Islands. If these converts were made among the 
Moros and head hunters who remained “untouched by 
civilization” under Spain, we should marvel and perhaps 
say Digitus Dei cst hic—the finger of God is here. But 
if it be true that 35,000 Catholics have become good 
Methodists—then we can only see in it the tracks of the 
gentleman with the cloven foot. Let a Christian people 
be taught to reject any particle of revealed truth, accept- 
ing a diluted substitute for the fulness of revelation, and 
the road to atheism is but one step further. 

A leading journal such as the Republican claims to be 
should aim not only to be accurate but helpful. Ignorance 
on its part of great historical facts is inexcusable, and 
suppression or perversion of the truth in such matters 
nothing less than criminal. If it gives space to such 


_ quite sophisticated. 


In the light of recent charges, either that claim can no 
longer be made, or the “minister’s daughter” has become 
The story in Collier's that is cited 
AMERICA scored in its issue of July 5. 

The moral of the foregoing is as “plain as way to 
parish church.” Catholics cannot exercise too much care 
in inspecting the contents of the secular periodicals that 
enter the home. For even magazines that were once con- 
sidered safe and decent, now admit into their pages sug- 


gestive and salacious stories that can do nothing but harm 


glaring falsifications of history as Miss Crabtree’s address | 


contains, it exposes itself at once to the charge of offen- 
sive religious partisanship, and if it fails to apply a cor- 
rection in editorial comment is derelict to the duty it owes 
its unsuspecting readers. In the great problem of giving 
proper treatment to our wards in the Philippines, an 
essential preliminary is the proper understanding of the 
work already accomplished and of the degree of civiliza- 
tion to which the Filipinos after three centuries of train- 
ing and Christian teaching have attained. The greatest 
enemy of the Filipinos is the person who still classes 
them as little removed from paganism, and not far re- 
moved is the newspaper that gives currency to such error 
concerning a people well on the highway of human prog- 
ress and advancement. 


Unclean Literature 


The “National Christian League for the Promotion of 
Purity” is urging Postmaster-General Burleson to estab- 
lish a censorship over magazines that discuss too freely 
so-called “sex problems.” Attention is called to the Forum, 
the Saturday Evening Post and Collier's for being grave 
offenders in the matter. “The style, reputation and his- 


to those who read them. Let parents, therefore, be 


vigilant. 


EARLY NORSE VISITORS 


By far the most interesting recent historical publication of 
Uncle Sam is the 213 page study by Wm. H. Babcock en- 
titled: “Early Norse Visits to North America.” It is one 
of the July issues of the Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collec- 
tions, and has ten plates, a biography and is indexed. The book 
is a valuable addition to the famous special work, and frequent 
papers on the same topic, by the Rev. Joseph Fischer, S. J., which 
have been made available to American readers through the 
“Records and Studies” of the United States Catholic Historical 
Society. 

The volume is replete with copious extracts from the 
tales, legends and chronicles which betray pre-Columbian 
discoveries on our continent. Some of the topics included 
in this fascinating contribution to history are: the Mythical 
Islands of the Atlantic; the Problem of Great Ireland; the 
Colonization of Greenland, the Voyages of Madoc and the 


| Zeno Brothers; the Norse Relics in North America; the 


Three Sagas; the Wineland History; the First American 
Mother; Leif and his Voyages; Thorfinn and Gudrid; to the 
Bay of Fundy; the Expedition to Hop; the Natives, and a 
Review of Dr. Nansen’s Conclusions. 

Now it is a treat to whet one’s appetite on all these sub- 
jects in a single book. We have mentioned ten plates—and 
they are plates for an epicure. The map of the Pizigani 
srothers, 1367, shows Brazil southwest of Ireland, as do the 
Catalan map of 1375, and that of Battista Beccaria, 1435. 
Matheus Prunes in 1553 made a map showing “illa de brazil” 
run through by a channel. “Gronlan-dia” and the Arctic 
Ocean are shown with portions of what is apparently Lab- 
rador and Nova Scotia in the Stefansson map of 1570. The 
next illustratjon is a photograph of the Gokstadt ship which 
belongs to the period from 700 to 1050 a.p., and was dis- 
covered in the King's Mound, near Sandefiord, Nerway. A 
model of this ship is in the United States National Museum. 
An outline map follows, tracing the expedition of Thorfinn 
Karlsefni about 1003 a.p. The last map is that of Mount 
Hope Bay, R. I., illustrating the pros and cons of the ques- 
tion of its identity with the Hop of the early maps. 

On account of the changes in the shore lines wrought in 
the course of centuries by nature’s winds, waves, and up- 
heavals, there are great difficulties in matching up old stories 
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with new maps. One must go back to the old world ideas, 
without compass or chart, and live again in the fabulous age 
in order to read aright the adventures of a daring age. 

Trusting not to spoil the readers future enjoyment of this 
choice bit of research, we quote a few passages typical of 
the lines of thought pursued and the readableness of the 
whole. 

“The Dighton Rock inscription in Taunton River is 
wholly overflowed in ordinary tides; it was partly overflowed 
in high tides about 1700 when Cotton Mather wrote. We 


must suppose that it was entirely free of the tide and in no | 


apparent danger when the figures were carven. Other in- 
scribed rocks give like testimony.” 
Mr. Babcock tells us parenthetically of the Newport round 


tower which illustrated the Norse discoveries in our text- | 


books, that it has been “clearly shown to have been only Gov- 
ernor Arnold’s windmill patterned on an older one in his former 
English home,” 

Of the discoveries of America, the author remarks at the 
end of his book: 

“Which of the three should stand foremost is debatable, 
depending largely on the spectacles of the judge. Perhaps 
we may fairly say that Thorfinn was the most practical 
and modern; Leif, the most unselfish and exempt from failure 
in what he aimed to do; and Columbus the most picturesque, 
the most conspicuous, and the most important for the future.” 
And finally: 

“Leif Ericsson, or Thorfinn Karlsefni, if we follow Dr. 
Nansen in doubting Leif, remains the first authentically re- 
corded discoverer of America. Gudrid, his wife, holds her 
place as the first white American mother, and their son, 
Snorri, is sufficiently well attested as the first-born white 
American.” 

Now these may be dry conclusions, but the enjoyment of 
wandering through the romantic tales whereon they are 


based is not lessened thereby. 
M. PEeLten. 


LITERATURE 


Mr. Bryce’s South America 


A very interesting book was lately given to the public by the 
Right Hon. James Bryce under the title, “South America, Ob- 
servations and Impressions.” (The Macmillan Company.) 
Coming from such a pen, the work well merits attention, and 
the reader will find the “Observations and Impressions” given in 
most interesting form and, needless to say, in a pleasing style. 


His descriptions of localities and scenery is, the reviewer can | 


affirm from personal knowledge of most of the places referred 


to, absolutely correct. 
However, one would have wished that in visiting South 


America for the first time the distinguished author had succeeded 


in divesting himself of that mental condition so peculiar to the 
majority of English-speaking people when aproaching a subject 
concerning anything Catholic or Spanish. Protestants of all 
nationalities choose to entertain the most extraordinary ideas 
regarding Catholicity, which no denial or explanation on our 
part seems capable of removing, but how they can deduce from 
history that the Spaniard in his dealings with America deserves 
to be called “cruel, bloodthirsty and rapacious,” it is impossible 
to understand. Unlike the English they did not exterminate the 
native. The saying, “The only good Indian is a dead Indian,” 


accepted as an aphorism amongst English-speaking people did 


not emanate from Spain, nor has any such idea obsessed the 


Spanish mind. 
A glance at some pages of the book will show us wherein the 
“Observations,” and “Impressions,” need correction. 


Our right to challenge both “Observations” and “Impressions” 


| arises from an uninterrupted residence of over twenty-five years 


in South America, whereas Mr. Bryce’s sojourn in that land did 
not number half as many weeks. 

Speaking of the native Indians of Peru, Bolivia and Chili, he 
informs us that “they are nominally Christians.” Why “nomin- 
ally?” Is it because they are Catholics? That they are Cath- 
olics, with the same Faith, the same Doctrine, the same Sacra- 
ments held by Catholics al] the world over Mr. Bryce can rest 
assured. His statement that “in secret the Indians of Arequipa 
practise Pagan Rites,” is without the slightest foundation. Who- 
ever told him so either did not know whereof he spoke, or drew 
liberally on his imagination. 

In the chapter on the Isthmus of Panama we are told that the 
task of digging the great canal was reserved for children of the 
race that produced Drake and Morgan, to both of whom the 
author refers more than once in his book in an approving tone. 
He does not call them “cruel, rapacious and bloodthirsty,” but of 
course they were not Spaniards. Drake, who was lately apotheo- 
sized in a London theatre was nothing else than a pirate, a robber 
and a murderer, notwithstanding the fact, as Mr. Bryce tells us, 
that when Drake first beheld the Pacific he fell on his knees and 
said his prayers. 

In speaking of the Panama Canal Mr. Bryce might have told 
the world that the great work of building it has from the 
beginning been carried on by the officers of the United States 
Army with extraordinary ability and with a cleanness of ad- 
ministration which the breath of scandal has not dared to touch. 
Which is more wonderful, Col. Gorgas’ achievement in cleaning 
up such a pest-hole as Panama was, or Col. Goethal’s actual 
construction of the canal itself, it would be hard to say. Were 
these gentlemen British subjects working for the British Govern- 
ment, they would be the recipients of well-merited honors that 
they might transmit to their posterity. 

In the last paragraph of Chapter I we find “there is a tale that 
Philip the Second of Spain was deterred from digging a canal 
at Panama because his clerical advisers argued, ‘Had the Al- 
mighty wished the seas to be joined, He would have joined 
them.’” Mr. Bryce does well in calling it a tale, but why give it 
if not*true? Was the said tale an “observation” or an “im- 
pression ?” 

The Spanish Americans, he tells us, are not very communica- 
tive to strangers, which is true when they and the strangers can- 
not understand each other; but speak his language, and there 
is not a more communicative or affable individual than the aver- 
age Peruvian “man in the street.” 

Mr. Bryce rightly tells us that in Colonial days the Viceroy of 
Peru was the greatest man in the Continent, but he adds, only 
the archbishop could oppose him and he had only to fear “the 
head of the Inquisition and the head of the Jesuits.” “During 
three centuries the Holy Office,” we are told, “was a power at 
the name of which the stoutest heart in Lima trembled.” Had 
he gone to the trouble of studying the history of Peru and 
not taken for granted what he has been told or has imagined, he 
would have found in the first place that in the relations between 
the viceroy and the archbishop, where any undue interference 
occurred it was on the part of the former; secondly, that at the 
name of the Holy Office no one trembled for the simple reason 
there was nothing to tremble about; thirdly, that the Church, in- 
cluding the archbishops, Holy Office, Jesuits and all were at- 
tending to their work of evangelization; and fourthly, that the 
work of the Church in America from the days of Cortez and 
Pizarro to the end of the Most Catholic King’s rule in those 
lands, forms one of the brightest chapters of history from any 
side you take it. 

To pass from the religious to the profane, our author when 
descanting on the wretchedness of the climate of Lima tells us, 
“we were the more surprised to hear what the etiquette of court- 
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ship requires from a Limefio lover. Every admirer is expected 
to show his devotion by standing for hours together in the even- 





ing under the window of the house in which the object of his | 


admiration lives.” He should not have assumed the responsibility 
of such a statement nor should he have narrated even in an- 
other’s words an escaped-nun story that would delight the Protes- 
tant Alliance. His informant told him how an abbess who was ill 
would not see a Scotch doctor because he was a heretic, but 
allowed her niece, also in the convent and who was closely veiled 
for the occasion, to see this heretical doctor, allowed him to show 
her how to feel her aunt’s pulse, and so on through a farrago of 
nonsense, until the niece, who shuddered at the bare possibility 
of “the old punishment of being walled up alive,” elopes with the 
doctor. Mr. Bryce finally clinches the story, which is elaborated 
with great detail, by telling us he had seen the emeralds given to 
the escaping nun by her uncle the bishop. It is quite possible 
a nun may have left, or if Mr. Bryce prefers, “escaped” from a 


convent at Arequipa and married a Scotch doctor, but even | 


abbesses are not fools, and the story that the abbess would not 
see the doctor because he was a heretic and yet allow her niece 
to do so and to accept and use the medicine prescribed by the 
heretic she would not see is simply not true, Mr. Bryce’s in- 
formant notwithstanding. Nor it is true that any nun in Peru 
has ever been walled up alive, or that at any time it was 
ever the old or the new system of punishment, nor is it 
true that convents in Peru ever were prisons the inmates might 
not leave if they wished. Can it be any satisfaction to Mr. Bryce 
to lend the authority of his name to such a mendacious story, 
which most of his readers will only be too glad to believe? And 
yet we are told, “Thou shalt not bear false witness,” a Command- 
ment to which there ought to be no exceptions even where the 
Church or abbesses or even Jesuits are in question. 

In the chapter on “Cuzco and the land of the Inca” the author 


is grievously concerned about the condition of the Indian and all | 
the horrible things the Spaniard did. On page 88 he tells us, | 


“the rapacity of lawyers ousting the Indian from the better lands 
below, drives him to the less productive slopes above.” Where 
do these rapacious lawyers come from? 
to know the district referred to and he feels justified in saying 


The reviewer happens | 


that practically all the land in that part of Peru is owned by | 


Indians, some well to do, some poor. 
of Peru some land is held in common by the Indians, the titles 
to which arise from Colonial times, thanks to the action of the 
Church in the interest of the Indian, and there is not a single 
instance where such titles have been disturbed, “rapacious 
lawyers” notwithstanding. This is more than can be said of the 
titles to land assigned to the Indian in the United States, but 


then, of course in Peru the Spaniard and not the Yankee is in 


question. 


Referring again to the Indian, page 94, mention is made of | 


certain high steep pastures “where perhaps hardly a plundering 


Here, as in other parts | 


Spaniard ever set his foot and where no extortionate Curate 
preyed upon his flock.” One cannot help asking which was more | 


of a plunderer, the Briton in Ireland, or the Spaniard in Peru. 
And as to the “extortionate curate’ the Indian never had a 
better friend than the priest. Did Mr. Bryce ever hear an 


Indian complain of extortion on the part of his curate? I doubt | 
it, and there is as little foundation for the statement as there is | 


for the “escaped nun” story above referred to. 

Poor old Fray Vicente de Valverde also comes in for some hard 
knocks at our author’s hands. Evidently Vicente’s features, 
as depicted in a posthumous picture, did not please Mr. Bryce, 
who is quite “willing to suppose it taken from life because the 
hard square face with pitiless eyes answers the character of the 
man,” at least the character he would like to give him. And 
then he tells us that “at the capture of Atahualpa, Pizarro’s fol- 
lowers, hesitating, or appearing to hesitate, turned to Valverde 
for advice, who answered: ‘Fall on, Castillians, I absolve you.’” 





The simple answer to that statement is, that it is not true, either 
in the hesitation of Pizarro’s followers, their seeking advice, or 
Valverde’s pronouncement of any such words. One must, 
of course, make allowance for the apparently invincible ignorance 
of Protestants regarding Catholic matters. 

In a footnote Mr. Bryce restores part of Fray Vicente’s char- 
acter, but later on the Priests and the Friars in general come in 
for another blow. “They had,” he says, “to see to it in regard to 
the Inca buildings. Everything connected with the old religion 
had to perish. Priests and Friars took care of that.” From the 
accounts that have come down to us of Spain’s dealings with the 
South American aborigines there is nothing, absolutely nothing 
to justify such a statement. 

The description, given in almost poetical language, of Lake 
Titicaca, the Central Andes and of the places visited is most in- 
teresting and correct in every particular, but the author is in 
error in stating that the Indians of Bolivia constitute practically 
the entire population, and cling to the beliefs their ancestors 
held many centuries ago. Nor is it true to say, “Nevertheless 
under a nominal, not to say a debased Christianity, they long 
continued to practice the ancient rites, and to this day wizardy 
and the devotion to the local huacas (sacred places or objects) 
Catholicity is perhaps for Mr. 
Bryce a nominal or debased Christianity. He no doubt prefers 
the Calvinistic form with its predestination, etc. But wizardy 
is not practised by the Indians of Bolivia, and as to the huacas, 
they are not “sacred places or objects,’ but simply ancient 
burial mounds, of which the Indian of to-day knows little and 
cares less. 

This particular chapter, like its predecessor, ends in a declama- 
tory strain: “There remain only the submissiveness of a down- 
trodden peasantry and its pathetic fidelity to its primitive super- 
stitions. Some old evils passed away, some new evils appeared. 
Human sacrifices ended and the burning of heretics began.” 

Now, by whom is this submissive peasantry being trodden 
upon? It must be by themselves, for there are no others in the 
land to interfere with them. And as to the “pathetic fidelity to 
primitive superstitions,” the answer is, “Bosh.” [Tor while 
human sacrifices may have ended with the first civilization, if 
they existed, no Indians in Peru have been burned for being 
heretics from Pizarro’s time to the present day. Surely our 
author must have forgotten the rule he himself set down, that the 
traveller must be truthful. 

It is to be regretted that prejudice should have marred the 
pages of an otherwise interesting and instructive volume. 

London, July 13, 1913. EpwArp Eyre. 


are strong among the people.” 


Thirty Ways of Hearing Mass. By Rev. GerorGe STesBiNG, 
C. SS. R. London: Sands and Co., St. Louis: Herder. 75 
cents net. 

This collection in a well-bound and handy volume of the ap- 
proved methods of hearing Mass from the Apostolic times to 
our own, and at a price that makes it accessible to all, should 
prove a boon to the Catholic public. The first, which is suitable 
as spiritual reading preparatory to the Holy Sacrifice rather than 
during it, is followed by the Ordinary of the Mass, in Latin and 
English, of which all other good methods are adaptations and 
developments. There is the Mass of the Dead, of the Passion, 
the Sacred Heart, the Holy Ghost, of Our Lady and St. Joseph; 
the pathetic Mass of the Penal times in England, and those of 
the semi-penal days composed by Doctors Challoner, Hay and 
Milner. The Mass of St. Thomas weds the sublimest poetry to 
the tenderest piety, and among other Saints who allow us to 
share their thoughts while worshiping at the great Sacrifice are 
St. Gertrude, St. Leonard of Port Maurice and St. Alphonsus 
Liguori. “The Mass of the Apostolic Constitutions,” which goes 
back to the fourth century, shows us the same Sacrifice and sub- 
stantially the same ritual then as now, and in one important 
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respect connects the acts of Pius X with the practice of the Cata- 
combs. The directions for Holy Communion are: “Let the 
Bishop partake, then the presbyters and deacons, and all the 
people in order with reverence and godly fear.” 

The most interesting and not the least useful, is the metrical 
“Lay Folks Mass Book,” which was long in use in England before 
the Reformation. It is an admirable presentation in simple verse 
of the Ordinary of the Mass and the thoughts and aspirations 
suggested by it to a pious Catholic in any age. The preliminary 
instructions are as good as they are naive. First, “thou shalt 
good attention take that thou at Mass no jangling make” ; then, 


“When the priest says, or if he sing, 
To him thou give good hearkening. 
When he prays in privity 

Time of prayer is then to thee. 

When upon the book I know it 

Into English thus I draw it.” 


And he does “draw it” with many a quaint touch of loving 
reverence; but at the Consecration he advises “such prayer then 
thou take as likes thee best for to make,” and in case you are 
unprovided, offers this: 

“Praised be Thou King and blessed be Thou King 
Of all Thy gifts so good 
And thanked be Thou King Jesu, all my joying, 
That for me has spilt all Thy Blood 
And died for me upon the rood. 
Thou give me grace to sing the song of Thy praising.” 


This rich variety of methods, the legacy of many pious genera- 
tions, should do good service in stimulating the faithful to a 
deeper appreciation and closer following of the Ordinary of the 
Mass. M. K. 

The Government of the Church in the First Century. An 
Essay on the Beginnings of the Christian Ministry. By Rev. 
Wittram Moran. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd. 

This essay, presented by the reverend author to the Theo- 
logical Faculty of St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, as a thesis 
for the Doctor’s degree was written, according to a brief 
foreword in the preface, with a view to answering some of 
the main difficulties advanced by the political Liberalism and 
progressive Protestantism of the day, with regard to the 
present oligarchical constitution of the Church, and the 
Apostolic succession of her hierarchy. The writer sets him- 
self the task to show, that, though accidental differences of 
detail, due to the natural exigencies of changed times and 
conditions, exist in the ecclesiastical organization of the 
Church of the twentieth century, which may not be found in 
the time of the Apostles, still, in principle and substance, 
and in all the essentials of her constitution, the Church of 
Christ stands to-day, as unchanged and unchangeable in her 
system of internal government, as she was in the days of her 
Divine Founder, when the great commission was issued, and the 
promise given: “Going, therefore, teach ye all nations,” etc., 
“And, behold, I am with you all days, even to the consum- 
mation of the world.” 

In the introductory chapter—The Church in the Gospel— 
the reader is rapidly hurried through the main points of 
Christ’s teaching. The author feels this to be the most ap- 
propriate introduction to the subject proper of the essay. 
Though the treatment of so vast a theme is necessarily je- 
june, confined, as it is, within the narrow limits of a brief 
study of the government of the primitive Church, the writer 
manages to dwell with sufficient fullness on one point much 
to his purpose, namely, Our Lord’s doctrine concerning “the 
Kingdom.” That idea was dear to the heart of every loyal Jew, 
it made his pulse beat faster and his hopes mount higher, 





when, through the dark days of the dispersion and captivity, 
the words of the Prophets concerning the glory and pros- 
perity of the Kingdom that was to come, served to raise 
his drooping expectations, and make him yearn for the dawn- 
ing of that bright day, when Israel should rule the earth. 

A clear and brief analysis, mostly from the discourses of 
Christ Himself, is next made of what Our Lord meant by 
the Kingdom. It is a place of final rest, a sovereignty of 
God in the hearts of men, a visible society. It was not to 
be a mere reformed Judaism, but its sway should be universal, 
its manifestations various, and its comings not a few. 

Then follows a study of the Apostolate from all the au- 
thentic sources—the gospels, the Acts, the Apocalypse, the 
Pauline epistles, and the early Patristic literature. The title, 
“apostle,” applied by Our Lord Himself to the twelve is ex- 
amined, and it is shown that the use of this special appellation 
was due to the fact that the apostles were sent by Christ 
to announce the coming of the Kingdom. The apostolic 
office, in the discourses of Christ, is chiefly a mission, a min- 
istry—a work of testimony. St. Peter, too, on the occasion 
of the election of Matthias to the Apostolic College, brings 
out the same idea, while St. Paul’s doctrine on the nature of 
the Apostolic office is the best exposition we have of the 
character and importance of the Apostolate established by 
Christ. The controversy about the number of the Apostles 
is dwelt upon, and due consideration given to the opinions 
of Dr. Lightfoot and Dr. Lindsay. 

The supreme ecclesiastical jurisdiction, which resided in 
the Apostles, and made them the center of unity and author- 
ity in the mother-church of Jerusalem, goes to show that 
they were the ruling power, the governing body in the 
primitive Christian community. They are represented in-the 
Epistles of Paul, as “the supreme teachers, the ambassadors 
of Christ, the dispensers of the mysteries of Christian 
knowledge, the guarantee of the purity of Christian doctrine.” 
Not only are they possessed of the Apostolic magisterium, 
or teaching office, but they have also jurisdictional power 
with its judicial and legislative functions—nor is the Apos- 
tolate merely a “charisma”—a miraculous working of the 
free spirit—it is the preaching of what the Apostles them- 
selves have received, the testimony, namely, unto Christ. 

From a consideration of the governing body in the Church 
of the first century we are now led to consider the-first Chris- 
tian Society over which “the twelve” ruled. It is pointed 
out that though they had many things in common with the 
Jews of their time, the Christians still formed a _ distinct 
society, a well-defined community, a visible body, which “had 
all things in common, and was persevering in the doctrine 
and fellowship of the Apostles.” A common faith, and not, 
as Dr. Hatch would have us believe, the mere tendency in 
imitation of the pagan collegia to form religious societies of 
philanthropy, was the bond of association that held together 
in the ties of a close feliowship the members of the first 
early Christian communities. Professor Sohm’s theory, re- 
viving that of Luther, concerning the foundation by Christ 
of an invisible Church, a spiritual entity without any external 
organization or visible authority whatever, “destroys the 
very notion of the Church, making it a spirit without a body,” 
and it contradicts the teachings of St. Paul who draws no 
distinction between the visible Christian communion and the 
people of God. 

In subsequent chapters a somewhat technical study is made 
of the chief governing bodies of the Church in the time of 
the Apostles, and of the nature of their various offices—the 
presbyters or elders, the overseers and deacons, episcopal 
and superepiscopal jurisdiction, the episcopal lists of 
Eusebius, the monarchical episcopate, and the prophetic min- 
istry. Lack of space and the technical nature of the argu- 
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ments forbid us from going into further detail here, but 
suffice it to say that Father Moran in criticising the opinions 
of modern Protestant and Liberal scholars, though he might 
justly, as he says, have had recourse to the argument from 
prescription, preferred to base his case on an impartial ex- 
amination of the evidence of the sources alone, and has 
demonstrated in a conclusive and scholarly manner, what he 
has undertaken to prove—namely, that “the government of 
the primitive Church was, in principle, the same in the first 
century, as it is in the twentieth.” N. P. B. 





Mensch und Uebermensch: Von Dr. JoHANNES Curys. 
GsPpANN. New York: Benziger Brothers, 70 cents. 
Theologians commonly discuss the analogy between nature and 


the supernatural in regard to the seven sacraments. 


In each | 


sacrament the visible sign is an appropriate symbol of the grace | 


it confers. Again, by baptism man is born to the life of grace, 
and the other sacraments contribute variously to preserve and 
perfect that life, in a manner strikingly similar to the way in 
which the natural life of man takes its origin and development. 
The author does not limit his discussion to the sacraments, but 
carries out the parallel between the natural and the supernatural 


through nearly the entire range of theology, and thus presents a | 


fairly extended view of the similarity between nature and grace 
in man, and of the likeness of man to God. The Superman is 
not an individual, who by the natural strength of his will rises 
far above his fellowmen, but it is man, viewed as the image of 
God, especially as his supernatural image. In points of smaller 


moment, the comparisons drawn out by the author sometimes | 


appear to be a little extreme, still, on the whole, he is very care- 


ful not to overstate and to remain in the company of conserva- | 


tive and reliable authorities. Educated readers, especially those 
who are acquainted with philosophy and theology, will find this 
book a help to appreciate more fully the high dignity of man 
elevated by grace to a participation of the Divine nature. P. L. 





The German Centre Party. By M. Erzpercer, member of 
the Centre Fraction of the German Reichstag. Second, 
augumented edition. Amsterdam: International Publishing 
Co., “Messis.” 50 cents. 

Das Deutsche Zentrum. Von M. Erzpercer. Zweite ver- 
mehrte Auflage. Amsterdam: Internationale Verlagsbuch- 
handlung: “Messis.” Mk. 1.80. 

We have already favorably commented upon the first edition 
of this work. It has now been brought up to date by the inser- 
tion of the Centrist program for 1912, and in its completed form 
appears simultaneously in a German and an English edition. Its 
author is one of the most active and best known of the repre- 
sentatives of the Centre Party. While prominent in political 
life he has not neglected the great apostolate of the press. He is 
always candid and plain-spoken in his statements upon the 
political issues of the day, and the present book can therefore be 
considered an authoritative expression of the views and ideals of 
his Party, as well as of its past history. It is splendidly docu- 
mented, and reproduces in their entirety the successive election- 
eering programs of the Centre. The English translation, though 
not always perfect in its idiom, is a welcome contribution to our 
social, economic and political literature. 


In view of the religious issues which have been so frequently | 
introduced into German political life, it is refreshing to note the | 


boldness with which the Centre, though not a denominational 
party, expresses its attitude upon these questions. 

“We are firmly persuaded,” reads the program for 1912, “that 
religion forms the foundation of all national greatness, and that 
only true religiousness can offer a permanent pledge for national 
strength and national health. 

“All measures for the protection of a religiously moral life 
will meet with our hearty cooperation; all tendencies to the con- 





trary we shall most firmly oppose. The historic development of 
Germany has led to the existence of great religious communities 
im proximity to each other. The well-being of the country de- 
mands most emphatically that these separate communities should 
live together in peace. 

“We deeply regret the outbreak of religious passions which we 
have lately witnessed, but we absolutely disclaim any responsi- 
bility for them. The Centre Party has demanded nothing more, 
than that religious life should be free from all state interference, 
and that full and equal civil rights should be granted to the 
Catholic subjects of the state. This demand the Party shall 
continue to promote in the future, undaunted by any aspersions 
or attacks from whatever side they may come.” 

Especially interesting is the following reference made to 
Bismarck in the same document: “The great economic progress 
of Germany began when von Bismark separated from the Liberal 
Party and with the assistance of the Centre started a new 
economic policy, directed towards the active protection of our 
national labor.” The economic activity of the Centre has since 
that time been constant and highly successful. For a Catholic to 
be ignorant of the history and purpose of this great political 
party, the most effective of all the parties in the German Reichs- 
tag to-day, and the most maligned by the secular press of our 
own as well as of other countries, would certainly be unpardon- 
able. M. Erzberger, in his short volume, has now placed the 
necessary information within the reach of all. I. 





Plays By Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. Translated by Epwin 
ByJORKMAN. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

This volume contains three of the more characteristic of 
Bjérnson’s twenty-one plays, “The Gauntlet,” “Beyond our 
Power,” and “The New System,” which represent the famous 
Norwegian’s views of marriage, religion and social and _ in- 
dustrial life. Though they contrast pleasantly with the 
morbid productions that secured a wider notoriety for his 
countryman, Ibsen, and are saner, cleaner, and truer to 
dramatic requirements in quality and build, they are not 
particularly pleasant nor interesting reading. They are 
problem plays, in the better sense of the word, and the 
problem is more important than the play. The writer was a 
political and social propagandist, and selected the drama as 
a medium for his views, thus inverting the process by which 
literature of permanent value has been usually produced. In- 
stead of picturing real people in real life and letting the 
moral flow naturally from their acts, he has always his moral 
or theory cut and dry beforehand, and proceeds to build a set 
of characters around it. The building is often strong and 
sound, but like artificial stone, always lacks the reality of 
nature. It may serve an immediate purpose, but this is not 
the way in which great literature, and least of all, great 
drama has been made. It was not in this fashion that 
Shakespeare built for all people and all time. 

“The Gauntlet” is an earnest exposition of the Christian 
or rather Catholic principle, that the law of chastity is 
equally binding on both sexes, that the woman has as much 
right to demand a record of chastity of her proposed husband 
as he has of her, and that this principle should enter into 
every true code of respectability. The development is re- 
strained and free from pruriency, but the characters have an 
air of unreality; and this is equally true of “The New Sys- 
tem,” which is a plea for industrial honesty, especially in big 
business. Both these plays have a healthy purpose and dis- 
play considerable power, of a somewhat feverish kind, in 
driving home theses which are true, but “Beyond our Power” 
breaks itself on the rocks of scepticism. Assuming that no 
religion is true that cannot produce miracles when it ‘or its 
ministers want them, he essays to destroy the possibility of 
miracles, and thereby the truth of Christianity, by showing 
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that a certain unselfish and devoted preacher, who had been 
working miracles all his life, failed to effect the miracle he 
needed most,—and therefore faith and miracles are folly. Both 
conception and execution are alike chaotic—the result, no 
doubt, of the chaos into which the Lutheranism in which 
Bjérnson had been bred had fallen in his day. He was 
evidently an earnest man of great energy and no mean 
literary force; it is a pity that true philosophy and religion 
could not have guided his enthusiasm. He has fared well at 
the hands of his translator. M. K. 





Digests of Lectures. Evening Course in Ethics, 1912-1913. 
Loyola College, Baltimore. By TimorHy BrosNaHAN, S. J. 
Baltimore: John Murphy Co. 

In his brief foreword the author tells us that “these digests are 
necessarily concise. As their title indicates, they are merely a 
collection of summary analyses of lectures delivered before one 
of the evening classes of Loyola College, Baltimore, during the 
scholastic year 1912-1913.” One feels that by reason of their 
close condensation these digests suffer somewhat in clearness and 
interest,—that they will not prove as entertaining and instructive 
to the intelligent reader, as the more elaborate lectures must 
have been to the hearers. However, their conciseness does not 
prevent the writer from touching upon nearly all the main points 
of ethical science, 

We cannot forbear expressing the hope that the author of 
these excellent digests will find the necessary leisure and oppor- 
tunity to elaborate them more fully in book-form at some time 
in the near future, and we venture to predict, without fear of 
being gainsaid, that the acceptance of these lectures by professors 
and students of ethics alike, as well as by the educated public at 
large, will be even more enthusiastic and hearty than the wel- 
come due the “digests,” which give such abundant proof of their 
author’s deep learning and mental acumen. N. P. B. 





Meditations on the Sacred Heart. By Rev. JoserpH Mc- 
Donnett, S. J. New York: Benziger Bros. 90 cents. 

Chose who have used with profit this author’s “Commentary 
and Meditations on The Litany of the Sacred Heart” which ap- 
peared a year ago, will be glad to have the present volume also. 
Father McDonnell, has here gathered together two series of 
meditations on the Devotion of the First Fridays, a third set on 
the Apostleship of Prayer and in conclusion a good explanation 
of the Holy Hour with several ways of making it. The method 
followed in the meditations is of course the Ignatian, and many 
of them are followed by “Points for Self-Examination,” which 
are striking and practical. Priests who have daily devotions in 
the church during the month of June will wisely keep this book 


in mind, 





Studies, the Irish Quarterly Review of Letters, Philosophy 
and Science, has issued its sixth number, and each successive 
issue has been an improvement on its predecessor. This was 
an extremely difficult feat, for the first number at once took 
its place in the very front rank of literary and scientific re- 
views. The writers showed themselves possessed of the rare 
gift of popularizing the results of the most abstruse re- 
searches while discussing and solving the deepest problems 
of science and philosophy in exquisite literary phrase. There 
was no question before the public and no difficulty in the 
regions of thought that they did not face squarely, and their 
easy mastery over the doughtiest opponents is manifest. 
Their broad outlook may be gathered from the articles in the 
present issue. The best account we have seen of “The 
Albanian People” is followed by “Ireland’s Musical Record,” 
in which Dr. Grattan Flood sketches learnedly the varied 
fortunes of Irish music and song through many lands from 
pre-Christian days to our own. “The Greeks and Painted 





Sculpture,” “The Social Problem before the Early Church,” 
“The Scientific Standpoint”—in which the claims of pseudo- 
scientists are delightfully demolished—“Prose Rhythms and 
Poetic Metres,” “Congress of Historical Studies,” “Cromwell 
and Bonaparte,” “Psychology of Religious Experience,” a 
sociological chronicle, several fine poems, and a rich sheaf 
of book reviews, handle a wider array of subjects, and with 
firmer grasp, than any magazine we know of. 

The placing of Studies in public libraries and in the 
libraries of colleges, universities and literary institutes should 
be a great aid to the spread of Catholic enlightenment. It 
is published by “The Educational Company of Ireland,” 69 
Talbot St., Dublin, at $3.00 a year. 





An English review recently pronounced a story in the 
Dublin Jrish Rosary the best short story in the English 
language. Some have gone further and extended the palm of 
excellence to the magazine itself. We do not feel equal to 
determining the best story or the best anything else in the 
immense output of English print, but there is scarcely a num- 
ber of the Jrish Rosary that has not a piece of fiction on the 
level of “Dougherty.” The editorial comment is crisp, newsy 
and Catholic, and there is always a variety of articles, social, 
biographic, historic, artistic, of a quality that makes pleasur- 
able and profitable reading. It is a strong exponent of the 
Irish Revival, and is itself a proof, among many others, that 
the study of their own language and traditions, and the think- 
ing of their own thoughts independently of alien models, have 
greatly increased the worth and volume of Irishmen’s literary 
output in English within the last few years. This hand- 
somely bound and illustrated monthly is remarkable value for 
4d. (St. Saviour’s Priory, Dominick St., Dublin). 
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SOCIOLOGY 
Catholic Work for the Blind 


“I was an eye to the blind,” said Job, speaking of the days | 
of his prosperity and recounting those things which were | 


then his glory. Now, when there is so much profitless social 


work going on, profitless because it rests on a false founda- | 
tion, or because it attacks the rights of others, or because, | 
instead of helping the poor to the virtues of their state, it | 


increases their discontent, so safe and sound a work as the 
alleviation of the lot of the blind ought to appeal to Christians 
as strongly as it did to the patriarch. This being so evident, 
we find the second annual report of the Xavier Braille Publi- 
cation Society of Chicago, sad reading. The sadness is not 
caused by the object of the Society. Nothing could be more 
useful or charitable in the highest sense of the terms. It pro- 


vides for the blind books in embossed type that not only | 


interest but also instruct them, and this in what is most im- 
portant, the Catholic faith. It does its work liberally and on 
a large scale, placing its books in public libraries and in 
schools for the blind in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, Montana, 


South Dakota, Utah, Oregon, Washington, California, Okla- | 


homa and New Mexico; and the Catechism and the Manual 
of Prayers are spread throughout the country. Neither is 
there any fault to find with the kind of books sent out. Be- 


{ 
| 


sides the Catechism and the Prayer-book, the Society has | 


published during the two years of its existence, Bishop Gil- 
mour’s “Bible History”; DeHarbe’s “Larger Catechism and 


Church History”; “The Imitation of Christ”; “The Faith of | 


our Fathers,” by Cardinal Gibbons; “Wings for the Weary”; 
“The Protestant Reformation,” by Father Coppens; “Percy 


Wynne,” by Father Finn, and “The King’s Achievement,” by | 


Monsignor Benson. Here we have a list of books that could 
not but be a boon to the blind person so fortunate to possess 


them. Those who produce and circulate them are truly “eyes | 


to the blind” in the very highest sense, supplying sight to the 


inward man in the things that touch the highest needs of the 


soul. 


There is no fault to find with the workers in the Society. ’ 


All give their services free of charge. There is no entry in 
the Treasurer’s Report for salaries. The Board of Managers 
give their time and their money too, as any one can see who looks 
over the subscription lists. 


The editor, Rev. Joseph Stadel- | 


man, S. J., has given his life to the acquiring of perfect | 


competence in the Braille system of printing, and he super- 


vises the production of every work issued by the Society. 


He has established the Xavier Free Circulating Library for 
the Blind, 801 W. 181ist Street, New York City, where all the 


books of the Society can be borrowed without charge, and | 
he edits the Catholic Review for the blind, a magazine ap- | 


pearing every month. 

With such good work being accomplished, why should the 
Society's yearly report be sad reading? The answer is found 
in the Treasurer’s Report. For all this work, performed so 
liberally that of some of the books a second and even a third 
edition was issued, and reaching to so many parts of the 
country, just $499 were subscribed, and if we exclude the con- 
tributions of the Bishops, always ready to promote every 
good work, the money came almost entirely from Chicago 
and its neighborhood. From the States recorded as bene- 
fiting by the work, hardly any acknowledgment came. The 
subscriptions to the Catholic Review were only $58. An en- 
tertainment to aid the funds netted only $55.90. There are 
the morally blind as well as the physically. If the Society 
aims at being an eye to the latter we will try to be the same 
to the former. The consequence of this lack of support is 


that the Society accomplishing so much at so small a cost, 
was nevertheless, carried on at a loss. Its balance on hand, 
Dec. 31, 1911, $701.98 was reduced on Dec. 31, 1912 to $351.96. 
If things do not improve, this petty reserve will be wiped out 
by the end of this year, and the Society will be in presence 
of a deficit that will compel it to contract its operations. 

Yet it must be remembered that the Catholic blind have a 
great claim upon us. They are scattered through the country 
so that it is rarely possible to gather them into Catholic 
asylums. Consequently they are in State institutions; and, 
unless we bestir ourselves, their affliction which should make 
them the objects of our special care, will be the cause of a 
grievous spiritual loss, for which we shall not be entirely 
without responsibility. Those that work among the blind will 
tell us how keenly susceptible they are to spiritual influences. 
Our Lord seems to compensate for the loss of outward sight 
by strengthening wonderfully the inward vision. They give 
the material for the formation of a high sanctity, and we 
should cooperate with those laboring in it. We would call 
attention to the small return from the monthly magazine in 
order to say that the Society’s aim is to distribute it to the 
blind free. This course is followed by every other associa- 
tion, and one can hardly find anything more agreeable to our 
blind, and more profitable, than the arrival month by month 
of the Catholic Review. 

We recommend this work to our readers. James F. 
O’Connor is the Treasurer; the address is 824 Oakdale Avenue, 
Chicago, III. H. W. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


In the course of a paper on “The Distribution of Catholic 
Literature Abroad,” read at the recent Catholic Congress held 
at Plymouth, England, before the Catholic Reading Guild, Miss 
Irene Hernaman detailed the work from the time it was started in 
France in 1873. The following résumé of the paper is given in 
the London Catholic Times for July 18. It may be found helpful 
for the delegates who are to attend the meeting of the America 
Catholic Press Association at Milwaukee, August 14 and 15: 

“The propaganda of the good Press in France is carried on by 
two important societies, the ‘Bonne Presse’ of Paris and the 
‘Action Populaire’ of Rheims. The former was founded by an 
Assumptionist Father in the year 1873, and he launched the first 
Cathglic newspaper, La Croix, which has now the fourth largest 
circulation in the country. The infidel French Government in 
1908 laid hands on the property of the ‘Bonne Presse,’ but the 
Catholics of France, from the poorest to the wealthiest, sub- 
scribed three and a half million francs to buy it back. The cir- 
culation of these papers is undertaken by the Catholic Women’s 
League of France, whose boast it is that they are the workmen 
of the good Press. 

“The ‘Action Populaire’ was well known to English Catholics, 
and justly claimed to have been the pioneer in awakening the 
social conscience of French Catholics. The German ‘Volksverein’ 
is the model of all Press organizations. Its output of pamphlets 
in 1912 showed an increase of eight millions over the preceding 
year, Another important work is the supplying of articles on 
apologetic social questions to four hundred Catholic weekly 
papers. There are 255 Catholic dailies in Germany. The 
‘Piusverein’ of Austria closely resembled the ‘Volksverein,’ its 
object being to assist Catholic papers out of its funds. It was 
founded in 1906 at a moment when Catholic journalism was at 
its lowest ebb, but now there are two dailies and ninety weekly 
newspapers. The Catholic Alliance of Hungary has its Press 
section, which actively combats the bad Press, and assists 
libraries. It has enormous obstacles to overcome, inasmuch as 
the majority of newspapers and libraries are under Jewish and 
Masonic control, and the Catholics, weakened by Calvinistic en- 
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vironment, lack that enlightened grip of their religion which is 
so important. Catholics in Poland were very active over their 
Press. The Catholic Association of Pesniac, which included half 
the working men of the country, had its own review. There 
was, however, a lack of good writers in Poland, owing to the 
restrictions laid upon higher education by the Russian Govern- 
ment. Belgian Catholics were keenly alive to the importance of 
supporting their Press, and Catholic journals far outnumbered 
the Socialist and anti-clerical. The wonderful expansion of the 
Catholic Press in Holland made it difficult to realize that it was 
a Protestant country. When they turned to Italy they sought 
in vain for the same enthusiasm. The lay Catholics were 
apathetic and the organization in the rural districts lax. The 
Catholic Press in Spain would easily control public opinion were 
it not for the unfortunate political divisions. The paper con- 
tinued to give details of the Catholic Press in Canada, Australia, 
and other distant parts, and in conclusion said that the sketch of 
Press propaganda abroad seemed to emphasize two important 
facts, the one a national and the other an international need. 
There was the vital necessity of a central information bureau in 
every country, such as those already existing in Belgium and 
Switzerland, which should supply the Catholic papers with 
Catholic news, and should challenge if possible all false state- 
ments on Catholic matters which were published in the non- 
Catholic Press. Then, again, there was the need of an Inter- 
national Catholic Press agency.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


The feast of St. Ethelreda was observed with special solemnity 
on June 23 in the time-honored Sanctuary dedicated to the Eng- 
lish Saint in London, It was St. Ethelreda, Queen of Northum- 
bria, who founded the famous Ely Minster in the Seventh Cen- 
tury and her sacred body was for many generations an object of 
devout veneration in the famous church which was built on her 
foundation. One hand of the saint is now venerated in the 
Church of St. Ethelreda, Ely Place, London, which enjoys the 
distinction of being the first and the only pre-Reformation 
church in Great Britain restored to Catholic worship. It was 
built in the thirteenth century as a private chapel attached to the 
town residence of the Bishop of Ely. During the centuries fol- 
lowing its desecration, St. Ethelreda passed through many 
vicissitudes until it was purchased forty years ago by Father 
William Lockhart and occupied by the Institute of Charity, of 
whose English mission Father Lockhart was then Superior. At 
the recent celebration of the Feast, His Eminence Cardinal 
Bourne was present in the Sanctuary during the Solemn High 
Mass, the celebrant of which was Father Aloysius Emery, 
Provincial of the Fathers of Charity. 

[he sermon was preached by Mgr. R. H. Benson, who tou~ as 
his text, “As dying, behold we live,” and applied it to the sub- 
lime paradox of the Catholic Church, at once the greatest failure 
and the greatest success in history. “Failure,” that was as the 
world judged her, for the very charges brought against Cath- 
olicism, by the world were, if examined, but so many witnesses 
to the divinity of her teaching. They were gathered in a place, 
said the preacher, and on an occasion peculiarly significant for 
all Catholics. The church in which they had met that morning 
had itself a record of 600 years of witness to Catholic teaching, 
and contained, moreover, a rélic of that saint who had been a 
leader of the “women’s movement”—as the Catholic Church 
understood it. It was well to face the charge of failure that our 
accusers were so ready to level at us. Granted that the Church 
had seemed to be dying in the past, what were those appearances 
but the earnest of resurrection? We saw it at the Reformation 
as we had seen it in ancient Rome. We saw the whole spiritual 
life of this country apparently shattered, and the Church dis- 
appear from this land, but had she not risen again? History 


was full of these apparent failures, yet they had always been but 
greater proofs of the vitality of that Faith which no earthly 
powers could destroy. As the miracle of the Resurrection con- 
vinced the world of the truth of the Church, so is the potentiality 
of rising from what seems death the best pledge to that same 
world, of the divinity of the Church’s message. You can only 
make a complete triumph, concluded the preacher, by going down 
to the depths of failure. 


The hierarchy of Colombia will hold a national Eucharistic 
Congress in Bogota next September. The Holy Father addressed 
a letter of approval dated May 30, 1913, to Archbishop Restrepo, 
of Bogota, granting, besides other privileges, that of saying 
private Masses one hour after midnight during the Congress. 


OBITUARY 


Brother Eliphus Victor (John Joseph McConnell) died at St. 
Vincent Hospital, New York on July 27. He entered the novitiate 
of the Brothers of the Christian Schools in 1878 and since that 
time taught almost uninterruptedly in New York, notably at the 
old Manhattan Academy, Clason Point Military Academy, La 
Salle Academy, and Manhattan College. In 1900 he was Principal 
of La Salle Academy and the following year became inspector ot 
the schools of his Institute in the New York province. In 1907 
he was named Provincial Auxiliary. 





Mr. James P. Campbell for more than thirty years a leading 
lawyer in New York, passed away at the age of 73 on July 26. 
Mr. Campbell when a young man entered the offices of Mr. 
Charles Edwards, one of the prominent lawyers of two genera- 
tions ago, and applied himself to the study of law with such suc- 
cess that in 1865 he was admitted to the bar and won a conspicu- 
ous place almost from the start. He retired from practice in 
1898. Mr. Campbell represented a fine type of the Catholic lay- 
man. Faithful to every Christian duty, he gave himself unspar- 
ingly to the work of the Paulists’ parish in New York, where as 
Superintendent of the Sunday Schools he labored assiduously for 
many years. He was always prominent in the work of the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society and for many years was a member of 
the Superior Council in New York. He was Catholic in all that 
the word implies. At the last Constitutional Convention of the 
State of New York he was one of the most active members and 
especially efficient in his work for the schools and other Catholic 
institutions of the State. All who were privileged to know him, 
among them many non-Catholics, felt the charm of his personality 
and admired the strength and sweetness of his character. To the 
offices of AMERICA he was a frequent visitor and his loss will be 
deeply felt by the members of the staff of which his brother the 
Rey. Thomas J. Campbell is chief. 


New Yorkers who have been so long familiar with the dis- 
tinguished figure of Judge Thomas C. O'Sullivan feel almost a 
personal sorrow in his somewhat sudden death. Cardinal Farley 
was at his bed side shortly before the last moment came and 
gave him what for an earnest Catholic like Judge O’Sullivan 
must have been a supreme consolation, the blessing of the Pope. 
He died at Spring Lake, N. J., on July 29th. His career was a 
notable one. He was born in Michigan in 1857 and was edu- 
cated in Vermont, where he began the study of law. While 
principal of the high school in Burlington he worked in a 
factory in his summer vacations and there suffered an accident 
which cost him an arm, After teaching at Wadham’s Academy, 
Ogdensburg, and subsequently serving as instructor in French 
and Latin at St. Joseph’s College, Burlington, he came to New 
York city in 1889 and was admitted to the bar in 1892. He was 
elected Judge of General Sessions in 1905. Because of his in- 
terest in religious work and his charity, the Pope in 1908 made 
him a Knight of St. Gregory. 











